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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


Here we go on another year—a year 
that will bring a lot of hard work, new 
experiences and opportunities to those 
who have selected journalism for a call- 
ing. 

Countless newspapermen —those just 
winning their spurs and seasoned veter- 
ans as well—will exchange their press 
cards and police-reporter badges for mil- 
itary garb and equipment. Scores of them 
already have done so. Those who are too 
old or incapacitated for military service 
will take on added duties at home—both 
inside and outside their offices. They will 
have new burdens to carry of one sort 
or another. 

Come what may—this department be- 
lieves Uncle Sam will be proud of the 
newspapermen he has in his armed forces 
—whether they are slinging words or 
bullets—or both—at the enemy. 

We also believe the newspapermen in 
the service know that the associates they 
left behind will be doing everything they 
can to carry on. 
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Tue article by James W. Irwin in this 
issue, discussing the opportunities offered 
in business and industrial journalism and 
public relations, reminds us of a certain 
young undergraduate in journalism it 
was our pleasure to meet several years 
ago at a Sigma Delta Chi convention. 

He explained he had been surveying 
the various fields of journalism and 
weighing his chances of finding a job on 
graduation the following June. 

He had figured, he continued, his 
chances of getting on a metropolitan 
newspaper, or on any newspaper as a 
matter of fact, were rather slim. Not be- 
cause he hadn’t had experience—but be- 
cause of the swarms of applicants and 
applications that would pour into news- 
paper offices about commencement time. 

Trade journalism, house organs or em- 
ploye publications, he had decided, re- 
ceived little or no attention from job 
seekers but offered attractive possibili- 
ties. He had looked into the field, had 
concentrated on one particular employe 
publication, and already had applied for 
a job on graduation. 

He had been asked to take a number 
of issues of the publication, study them 
and then prepare a report on what, if 
any, changes he would make to improve 
the publication—and why. 


Ar that convention, as at most SDX 
conventions, there were a number of pro- 
fessional members of the fraternity who 


[Concluded on page 19) 
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After the War, One of Major Peace Objectives Should Be 


Freedom of the Press 
For All the World — 


Byron Price 
Appointed by President Roosevelt to become 
Director of the Censorshi)»), Mr. Price is on 
leave from the Associated Press where he 
was Executive News Editor. 


Some day this war will be over. What 
then? Let me venture to say that it is 
neither too soon nor too much on the side 
of optimism to express here a hope that 
out of it all will come a better era, not 
only for the peoples of the world as a 
whole, but for the newspapers of the 
world, in every nation. 

In this regard, let me call attention to 
some words of Mr. Kent Cooper, in a pub- 
lic address last June at Bloomington, Ind. 

Upon that occasion, Mr. Cooper re- 
viewed the history of the great news 
agencies of the world; he pointed out how 
large a part the government-controlled 
news agencies of the great powers had 
taken in the years preceding 1914 in pro- 
moting international misunderstandings, 
and by half-truths, untruths, and outright 
propaganda, even brewing up hatreds for 
other nations; he related how he had 
sought without success at the peace con- 
ference at Versailles to have some pledge 
in the peace treaty against a continuation 
of that sort of criminal manipulation lest 
it should, in time, bring about another 
world catastrophe. I now quote from Mr. 
Cooper’s address: 

“We can hope that the negotiators of 
another peace treaty (at the end of the 
present war) will give effective consid- 
eration to the matter of a free press. 
Here are the four points: First, establish 
freedom of the press (in other nations) 
as we know it here; second, guarantee 
that the news agency of each country be 
owned and controlled mutually by the 
newspapers it serves; third, permit each 
agency to make such international news 
exchange arrangements as it chooses; and 
fourth, prohibit the covert inclusion in 
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any news service of selfish international 
propaganda. 

“The latter alone,’ said Mr. Cooper, 
“would establish a happier day.” 

I commend these words to those who 
eventually will sit at the peace table; and 
I commend them also to the newspapers 
of America, and to all people everywhere 
who are interested in an enlightened 
peace. 


I am in the peculiar status of laying 
claim to the title of newspaperman, when 
in fact I am employed on no newspaper, 
but by an employer who publishes no 
newspapers and edits no newspapers. 

It does happen, however, that I am one 
of the most omnivorous of newspaper 
readers; that I read many papers, and 
that I have reason to read them critically, 
and with considerable professional inter- 
est. Consequently, I make the following 
observations from the standpoint of a 
reader, and I have put them into the 
form of 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Friend: 

I take the liberty of saluting you thus 
familiarly, because you symbolize for me 
a friend indeed. From childhood onward, 
from the first dawning consciousness of 
significance in the printed word, the news- 
paper has been a boon companion. In the 
person of your newspaper you have 
walked with me in happiness and sorrow, 
on busy city street and in hours and lei- 


sure. You have been a member of the 
circle at the family fireside, and often the 
sole comrade of hours which otherwise 
would have been drear and lonely. In 
the far places of the world, you have 
brought me and the 
warmth of a renewal of an old and valued 
acquaintance. 

All of this is said with intimate candor 
because of a feeling that of late you have 
been troubled. Your has 
been furrowed not only by the cares of 
the day, but by apprehension for the fu 
ture. I judge that you have been dis 
turbed, in particular, by suspicion that 
you may be replaced in our affections by 
a newcomer, which is known by the name 
of radio. 

Well, I bid you be of good cheer. My 
neighbors and I find a use for the radio, 
but it hardly is likely to take your place 
at the fireside. We still turn to your 
pages, over and over again, for confirma 
tion, and for that lasting and satisfying 
conviction which somehow is inherent in 
the arrangement of printer’s ink on pa 
per, and somehow is only faintly imitated 
by words which come from nowhere and 
vanish into nothingness before we can be 
sure we have understood aright. 

If you will look to your circulation de 
partments, you will find that we still are 
investing our pennies on your behalf in 
astronomic numbers. If you will consult 
your telephone operator, you will find 
that we are investing other pennies, in 


tidings of home, 


countenance 





S rressinc the significant fact that freedom of the press, as 
America has known it. must be established in other nations 
when the time comes to write the terms of peace terminating the 
present conflict, Byron Price, on leave as Executive News Editor 
of the Associated Press to serve as Director of the Censorship, 
then suggests various ways in which the nation’s press might 
improve its service to readers. 

America was technically at peace when Mr. Price voiced 
these observations during the national convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, in New Orleans. 
At that convention, he was made a national honorary member 


of the organization. 


Shortly thereafter came the treacherous attack of the Japanese 
on Pearl Harbor, followed by formal declarations of war against 
Japan, Germany and Italy. His remarks, pertinent as they were 
then, have become increasingly important as the press mar- 
shals its forces to give the greatest possible service in Democ- 
racy’s determined drive to annihilate the forces of the Axis. 
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greater abundance, just to hear your fa- 
miliar voice when the radio suddenly 
alarms us with startling news. If you will 
try the experiment of deprivirg your 
community of newspapers even for a 
few days, you will have a visual demon- 
stration that not only the subscribers but 
the advertisers amongst us still love you. 
This is not to say that you can afford 
to discount the importance of the radio, 
or be blind to the signs of progress of 
which radio is a part. You cannot hope 
to keep pace unless you study how to 
meet new situations. I make bold to sug- 
gest to you several features, which as one 
newspaper reader, I expect to see em- 
bodied in the newspaper of the future. 


First. there is something fundamental 
in the reliance of the American public on 
newspapers for authentic news. The first 
approach to newspaper publication in this 
country was a broadside issued in 1689 in 
Massachusetts, and it carried as its decla- 
ration of purpose this sentence: “This is 
published to prevent false reports.” 


I need not point out to you that the 
heavy financial casualties which in recent 
years have removed numerous of your 
colleagues from the roster of the Ameri- 
can press have affected largely two classes 
of papers: First, those which were dull 
and stupid, and took no pains to keep pace 
with the times; and second, those organs 
of outright and confessed sensationalism, 
which fostered such a fast-growing reader 
appetite for intellectual drugs that in the 
end they were unable to satisfy it. 

In these times, of all times, the great 
majority of your readers want a place of 
sure refuge. They want protection from 
propaganda. The newspaper of the fu- 
ture, if it is to stand as high as newspapers 
have stood in this country for a century, 
will sift its news reports far more care- 
fully. 

This is fundamental, and it is plainly 
written already on the wall of time. But 
there are other measures, more or less on 
the mechanical side, by which you can 
render your inner character more and 
more acceptable to the public, and your 





face more attractive. I mention a few of 
them briefly: 


WE shall find your presence more 
agreeable if you will speak more briefly 
and more to the point in your news col- 
umns, and will take the pains to explain 
in clearer language the character and sig- 
nificance of events. 

We would like to see more and better 
pictures on your pages. More pictures, 
because we now are a picture-minded 
people, and this is a field in which radio 
cannot compete with you; better pictures, 
because with all of the vast improvement 
in photography, there has been no com- 
mensurate general betterment in the me- 
chanical processes of faithful newspaper 
reproduction. To many of us it seems 
strange and inexplicable that the type 
face of the newspaper has improved so 
greatly, but that so many cuts still are 
printed with a smudgy lack of distinct 
detail. 

Can’t you teach your reporters to write 

[Concluded on page 14| 








This Is America’s Director of Censorship— 





Byron PRICE broke into the newspaper business soon 
after he learned to write. 

While living on a farm near Topeka, Indiana, he began 
publishing (for family consumption) a tabloid newspaper, 
about 6 x 6 inches, with the stories written in pencil on 
colored wrapping paper. The enterprise, he recalls, stirred 
up a family battle over freedom of the press in which he 
lost. 

Born March 25, 1891, he learned (as soon as he was old 
enough to learn anything) how to work hard—and he 
never has stopped working hard. He did chores before 
and after attending country schools. He was graduated in 
1908 from Topeka High School, where he edited the school 
monthly. 


P ROBABLY no one who attended Wabash College, at 
Crawfordsville, Ind., worked harder to get a college edu- 
cation—before or since—than Byron Price. He delivered 
Indianapolis and Crawfordsville newspapers to a big route 
of subscribers before daylight; wrote stories for the same 
papers; acted as secretary to the college president; was 
janitor of a college building; worked at the counter and 
cooked short orders in the Ben Hur Dairy Lunch—besides 
going to classes and studying. 

In his spare time (!), he edited the Bachelor, a twice-a- 
week college publication, and won several cash prizes for 
debating and oratory, including the state oratorical con- 
test in 1910. On top of all this, he earned membership in 
Phi Beta Kappa, the honorary scholarship fraternity, and 
was graduated from Wabash in 1912 with a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. 


His first big-time newspaper job was a sports story 
which he handled while in Wabash. He covered the Big 
Ten track meet at Lafayette for United Press and learned 
how to send a flash. 

During the summer after graduation, he got a temporary 
job on the Chicago staff of United Press at $16 a week— 
and that job settled his future. Later that year, he estab- 
lished the United Press bureau at Omaha, Neb. 


He joined the Associated Press Dec. 16, 1912, in Atlanta 
at $25 a week. He wrote pony reports, filed wires, worked 
on the Leo Frank murder and other assignments. In 1913, 
he was acting correspondent at New Orleans for several 
months and, in May, 1914, he was transferred to Washing- 
ton to file a South Atlantic circuit. A year later, he was 
assigned to the Washington bureau’s night copy desk. 

He resigned from AP Aug. 25, 1917, to join the Army. 
He went overseas as a First Lieutenant of Infantry and re- 
turned in April, 1919, as a captain. He served at the front 
and was under fire every day during the Argonne battle 
from Sept. 26 to Nov. 11, 1918, in the 52nd Pioneer Infantry, 
a regiment cited for conspicuous service. 


P RICE returned to the Associated Press May 12, 1919, 
after refusing an offer to work elsewhere at twice his AP 
salary. He was assigned successively to the League of Na- 
tions debate in the Senate, which he covered for upwards 
of two years; as chief of the Senate staff; as White House 
correspondent. He accompanied President Wilson on the 
western speaking trip which ended in his illness, and was 
with President Harding from the time of his nomination 
in 1920 until late in 1921. Then, he was State Department 
reporter; head of the special staff which covered the Wash- 
ington Arms Conference in 1921 and 1922; and a member 
of the staff which covered the London Arms Conference in 
1930. He helped cover 11 national political conventions 
and was in charge of AP’s convention staffs in 1928, 1932 
and 1936. 

He became news editor of the Washington bureau in 
1922 and chief of bureau in 1927. While chief of bureau, 
he found time to write a twice-a-week column, “Politics at 
Random,” and numerous interpretative stories. He has 
been executive news editor since 1936. 

Those who have worked with him say they’ve never 
seen him ruffled even in the most exciting moments of 
news handling, and that they’ve never seen him display 
any outbreak of temper, or prima-donnaism. Without ex- 
ception, his associates have nothing but good words to say 
about him. 
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Though You’re in the Army Now, Scribe, You Can Take 
Journalistic Jabs 


At the Japs— 


By PVT. JOHN DUCAS 


Ive always envied men who write 
double-page articles in THE QuimLL. I have 
been a member of the Marquette Univer- 
sity Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi for the 
past two years. In my senior year at 
Marquette last fall I started an article for 
this magazine but halfway through I 
found that I didn’t have a message to tell. 

It’s a year later now. I have left the 
University atmosphere for the title of 
“Buctavius Privatus” in Uncle Sam’s 
Army. Immediately after graduation last 
June I was drafted. Since then I have 
been working in the Public Relations 
Office of Will Rogers Field, the Army’s 
new light bombardment base in Okla- 
homa City. This time I do have a mes- 
sage for every journalism student who is 
subject to service in the Army. 

There’s real opportunity for selectees 
in Public Relations Offices in Army camps 
all over the country. My case is a sample. 


Wuen the draft got me there wasn’t 
a more disgusted college graduate. I had 
worked hard for four years to get good 
training in journalism. To visualize my- 
self taken away from my chosen profes- 
sion wasn’t easy after I thought of the 
jobs that awaited me in civilian life. 
My scholastic record was better than 
average. I had worked on all University 
publications, the yearbook, literary quar- 
terly and the weekly newspaper there. 
In fact, I was editor-in-chief of the paper, 
the Marquette Tribune, in my senior 
year. I had some experience in radio 


script writing and had worked on news- 
papers during summer vacations. 

Naturally, first impressions of the Army 
were not any too good. At the reception 
center, I almost went AWOL. When I 
was sent to Will Rogers Field, about 1,200 
miles away from home in Cleveland, 
Ohio, I was in the doldrums of despond- 
ency. 

In the midst of all my resentment to- 
ward regimentation, a suggestion of one 
of my friends changed the picture. Upon 
my arrival in camp I was handed the first 
issue of the Will Rogers Field News. I 
noticed an editorial on the front page of 
this four-page weekly tabloid that asked 
for suggestions on how to get soldier in- 
terest in the new publication. 

Several of my friends who knew of my 
Journalism experience, urged me to see 
the Public Relations Officer, source of the 
paper. The Public Relations Officer, 
Lieut. Vincent P. Wilber, a reserve officer 
who had worked with the Tulsa Tribune 
and the AP in Paris, liked the suggestions 
I offered. I was hired, in a military sort of 
way, to punch out news releases and help 
edit the newspaper. 


Wut ROGERS FIELD, named in 
honor of the famed Oklahoma cowboy- 
humorist, was still in the growing stage. 
Only 1,300 men were stationed here. To- 
day, the Field is running at capacity. 
Parallel with the Field’s growth in air- 
planes and man power, was the volume 
of publicity turned out by this office. 





Okla., reveals. 





Reporters who've traded their typewriters for rifles with 
America’s armed forces can serve Uncle Sam in a double- 
barreled capacity—both as soldiers and as publicity men— 
as this excellent article by Pvt. John Ducas, now assigned to the 
Public Relations Office at Will Rogers Field, Oklahoma City, 


The article is another in The Quill’s series on military journal- 
istn in its various aspects—and should be of interest to the con- 
stantly growing number of newspapermen being called into 
service in the war against the gangster nations. 

Pvt. Ducas was graduated last June from Marquette Univer- 
sity. where he had served as editor-in-chief of the Marquette 
Tribune and had gained practical experience during vacation 
periods on newspapers and in radio script writing. He is put- 
ting this experience to good use now for his country. 
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Joining the staff of the Public Relations 
Office about the same time as I did were 
two selectees, both former newspaper 
men who helped speed up this program, 
Vernon Groff, Columbia University grad 
uate and former desk man on the Buffalo 
Evening News and George Reed, court 
reporter on the Harrisburg Telegraph. 

This professional journalism staff is 
supplying 156 newspapers and 86 peri 
odicals with releases about this Air Base. 
We have our own photographic lab. Our 
news pictures are taken by Corp. John 
W. Gaffney, a graduate of the Army’s 
Photographic School at Lowry Field, 
Colo. There is a staff of clerks to do the 
office chores. 

This office is also penetrating the radio 
field with three programs. One is a five 
minute daily newscast over station 
KOMA at 8 a. m. that is broadcast direct 
from the newsroom here. Lieut. Wilber 
usually announces the newscast. The 
second program is a 15-minute educa 
tional broadcast that emanates from 
WKY. This show takes the form of an 
interview or dramatization and explains 
the operations of the different depart 
ments of this Field. The third program 
originates from the Base recreation hall 
every Sunday afternoon. It is a 15-minute 
quiz show over KOMA, featuring four 
soldiers from this Field and is sponsored 
locally. 

Plans for a fourth program were being 
ironed out at this writing with station 
KOCY in Oklahoma City. The newbroad 
cast will be a five-minute factual pro-.. 
gram, thrice weekly and will be presented 
in interview style. 

All the work done in the Public Rela 
tions Office is carefully supervised by 
Lieut. Wilber. He represents the Field at 
official occasions and addresses civic 
groups besides writing public addresses 

|Concluded on page 12 | 








James W. Irwin 


Journauism, like all other profes- 
sions, trades and activities, stands on the 
threshold of a most difficult era. 

With rising paper and production costs, 
higher distribution budgets and national 
advertising of some lines curtailed be- 
cause of the shortage of products nor- 
mally merchandised, the possibility of 
another epidemic of consolidations and 
suspensions looms on the horizon. In the 
haze can be seen the decimated staffs of 
managing editors and copy boys, rim men 
and photogs, leg men and special writers, 
society editors and sob sisters. 

The concern with which working jour- 
nalists eye their future is justified, and 
the wonderment of those prospective 
cubs who now are in journalism schools 
of what is to become of them profession- 
ally is quite easy to understand. 

Yet—a word of comfort! The uncer- 
tainty is not the journalists’ alone. Mem- 
bers of every branch of human activity 
are unable to fathom what is ahead. Al- 
most every operation of the sales execu- 
tive is clouded with uncertainty; the 
manufacturer, the farmer, the working 
man, all are faced with questions about 
the future to which there is no sure an- 
swer today. In fact about the only indi- 
vidual whose lot of uncertainty the jour- 
nalist does not share is the research man 
whose course remains constant through 
peace or war, economic ups and downs. 


In journalism, we can sense that censor- 
ship and regimentation of the press and 
radio—at least for the period of wartime 
—is in the offing. The future of the jour- 
nalist, therefore, is not that rosy picture 
of chasing fire engines, trailing typhoons 
and tycoons, tracking down murderers, 
exposing racketeers that used to influ- 
ence the small boy into wanting to be a 
newspaperman. 

While there will be opportunity for 
outstanding newspapermen and women 
to progress, just as there has been in the 
past, there will not be the number of 





Business, Industrial and Governmental] 





Unplumbed Openings 
In Journalism— 


By JAMES W. IRWIN 


properties to be used as ladders to the 
top as there have been in the last several 
decades. 

Thus every member of the profession 
and every man or woman thinking of go- 
ing into it should consider also the other 
opportunities where their knowledge of 
journalism and writing, their talent for 
obtaining accurate information and ex- 
pressing it tersely, can be put to good 
use. 


Business and government have a cry- 
ing need for those who can do an accu- 
rate job of reporting and interpretation. 

Every one of us should recognize the 
need for journalists in industry. There 
are places for youngsters fresh out of 
school in the editorial chairs of small 
employes’ newspapers. There are places 
for the more seasoned men and women in 
the publicity or public relations staffs of 
corporations or government agencies. 
From the ranks of these, some have been 
selected to occupy management posts, 
where they are in a position to help in 
the formulation of policy and where they 
have a voice in over-all industrial man- 
agement or the administering of a gov- 
ernment bureau. 

In some cases, members of the profes- 
sion have come up this ladder to the 
president’s chair of the company with 
which they are associated, or the direc- 
tor’s chair of a government agency. 

The good service men and women with 
a journalism background can tender to 
business and government has as yet vir- 
tually been untapped. It is hardly nec- 
essary to say that government does not 
understand business. There is some 
doubt as to whether business understands 
government. Certainly the man on the 
street knows very little about the con- 
troversy and is inclined to formulate an 
opinion along the line suggested by the 
loudest spoken group. 

The government is putting tens of mil- 
lions of dollars into publicity and public 
relations work. It has literally thou- 
sands of people employed in this branch 
of the journalistic profession. 

Business, failing to recognize the prob- 
lem of free expression, has not done 
a good job through its associations. 
Through some of the larger units in in- 
dustry it has made an attempt, but as 
yet it is safe to say that the good things 
about business are little understood and 
only the bad things make the headlines 


and help in the formulation of public 
opinion. 


Tue failure of business and industry to 
recognize this problem and to do some- 
thing constructive about it is in a way a 
fault of the journalism profession itself. 
So many business men have been delib- 
erately misquoted and misinterpreted by 
members of our profession that they 
rightfully look with suspicion upon us. 

I had an interesting parallel drawn the 
other day that illustrates the point. 

A large national publication is going to 
overhaul its editorial policy so that the 
members of its staff who cover business 
and industry will be journalists who 
know something about business and in- 
dustry. 

The publisher of this publication told 
me that he and his editors never thought 
of having an art critic on the staff who 
was not sympathetic to art, and an ex- 
pert in art, and who was, therefore, in a 
position to freely criticize art when crit- 
icism was called for. 

He said also that he and his associates 
would not think of having a music or 
drama critic who was not sympathetic to 
music or drama and expert in them, so 
that they too could criticize authorita- 
tively when necessary. 

But, he added, on business and finance, 
we have never looked at it that way. We 
have had men dealing with business and 
industrial leaders whose personal philos- 
ophies and personal leanings were defi- 
nitely anti-business and anti-industry. 
They saw no romance or drama in busi- 
ness and industry. 

The spectacular effect of a brightly lit 
plant operating in the middle of the night 
and turning out a world of goods needed 
in the defense program or for normal 
human needs failed to kindle a single 
spark of interest in their brains or a 
single tingle in their spines. 

They just didn’t like business and in- 
dustry. Therefore, they criticized when 
they should have praised, and when crit- 
icism was called for it was a nasty criti- 
cism instead of honest comment on the 
shortcomings evident as would be the 
case in an art, a concert or a play criti- 
cism. 


Is it any wonder when we transpose this 
thought coast to coast that we find many 
of the newspapermen who deal with busi- 
ness and industry just aren’t qualified to 
cover business and industry? 
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Isn’t it evident, therefore, that jour- 
nalism schools have missed the boat to a 
certain extent in not turning out at least 
a small percentage of their annual classes 
who would be likely candidates for the 
business end of journalism whether on 
publications or actually on the payrolls of 
corporations? 

I don’t think any of those who have 
known me for a great many years and of 
my activities as a reporter, a city editor 
and a managing editor, will accuse me of 
being a reactionary. 

I have always been a liberal. I was a 
liberal when I was active in the daily 
publishing end of the profession. I was 
a liberal when I first went into corporate 
public relations. And I have remained a 
liberal as I have expanded my personal 
activity into the field of labor relations. 
I see the good side of industry and I also 
see the good side of the public and of 
labor. 

In this work over a span of 20 years, 
and it was just 20 years ago that I left the 
university to become a reporter, I have 
often shuddered at the lack of ability dis- 
played by members of our profession be- 
cause their training has not been broad 
enough. 


Inpustry needs journalistically train- 
ed men and women. 

There is a distinctive growing trend in 
the field of employe publications where- 
in the activities of employes are reported 
faithfully and regularly for the informa- 
tion of employe groups. In this area, 
there is a development toward more pic- 
tures so that able photographers have an 
outlet for their talents. And the journal- 
ism school graduate who can do a good 


Needs for Trained Men and Women Offer 


job of employe activity coverage and 
handle a Speed Graphic won’t have any 
trouble finding a job. 

In the field of advertising and mer- 
chandising, industry now is laying lines 
for aggressive marketing programs for 
the inevitable period when the situation 
has changed from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market. 

Particularly in the technical fields, 
such as chemistry, is there a place for 
the journalism graduate, who also has 
taken basic courses in the sciences. Im- 
agine how a youngster trained in chem- 
istry and journalism could literally romp 
through an advertising department in a 
chemical company, where he would not 
only have an opportunity to display his 
talent in advertising, but also would be 
able to deal on a more nearly equal ba- 
sis with the research scientists, the chem- 
ical engineers and other technical men 
who largely make up the operating staffs 
of such a company. 

Without a science training, the jour- 
nalist is unable to understand and eval- 
uate the statements of his associates, but 
with a science background he is able to 
interpret their activities in such a way 
that not only can his own fellow employes 
be made to understand what is going on 
but he also is equipped to project out to 
an interested world the developments 
that come daily out of the chemical in- 
dustry. 


In the publicity and public relations ac- 
tivities of a company, a young man with 
aggressiveness well directed can find a 
niche for himself that will bring to him 
greater responsibility as his superiors 
come to rely and lean upon him and soon 





Tart journalism school graduates and seasoned newspaper 
workers affected by consolidations, suspensions or publishing 
failures err when they fail to give due consideration to the op- 
portunities afforded in business and industrial journalism and 
public relations work is the import of this article. 

James W. Irwin, who presented these observations at the New 
Orleans convention of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic fraternity, has packed a lot of experience into his years in 
journalism. Leaving the University of Wisconsin in 1922, he 
became a cub reporter on the Wisconsin State Journal. He was 
managing editor of the paper at 22. A year and a half later he 
was city editor of the Chicago Herald & Examiner at a time when 
news was plenty hot in the Windy City. From Chicago, in late 
1927, he went to the Denver Post as assistant managing editor. 
Within a few weeks he was assistant to the publisher. 

In mid-1931, Mr. Irwin joined Frank Carson, his former man- 
aging editor in Chicago, on the short-lived Detroit Mirror. Six 
months later he joined the Frigidaire publicity department: later 
became director of public relations and, in 1934, director of pub- 
lic relations for the Dayton divisions of General Motors. From 
there he went to his present post as assistant to the president of 
the Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. He is president of 
the St. Louis professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 
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he may find himself in labor relations 
from which, a good job done, he can be- 
come a member of management. 

Don’t misunderstand. A _ run-of-mine 
publicity or public relations man will not 
make a labor relations man, but one who 
has the ability to work with people and 
understand the problems of the working 
man will. In brief, one who can analyze 
the causes behind the issues of which he 
writes. 

Compare the possibilities open to this 
young journalist with the opportunities 
open to a young engineer or a young 
salesman. The young engineer has con 
tact only with those of his own profes 
sion. The salesman has contact only with 
his immediate superiors and customers. 

But the young journalist by virtue of 
his position in either house publication 
work, publicity, public relations or ad 
vertising has entry to the office of every 
executive of the company with which he 
is associated. His daily work requires 
him to contact them and they soon know 
of what he is made and have their minds 
pretty well set as to whether he has pos 
sibilities or not. 

If he clicks and does his job well, it is 
his name that comes up when executives 
are discussing an opening for which they 
want a man of resourcefulness, initiative 
and good judgment. 


Many good and true journalists shud 
der when the thought of having to devote 
their energies to anything except publi 
cation work enters their heads. They 
shouldn't. 

A small group of us in industrial man 
agement who have come up pretty much 
the same route, namely, cub, police, city 
hall, courts, state house, city desk, news 
desk, managing editorship, often remi 
nisce at meetings in New York and Wash 
ington. 

We are agreed that there is just as much 
excitement, just as much romance, just as 
much drama in industrial management as 
there ever was holding down a bucking 
city desk or in a fast-moving managing 
editor’s office. True, we don’t have the 
many editions and deadlines. We aren't 
dealing directly with the i 
breaks, but very frequently we are the 
ones who are making it. We are in fields 
in which change is rapid and in which 
one has to run fast to keep from standing 
still. 

We find complete outlet for our jour 
nalistic energies. We find enough excite 
ment to satisfy our longing for the clang 
ing fire indicator in the city room, the 
blaring police radio of the city desk, the 
rumble of the turtles in the composing 
room, the shrill grind of the stereotyping 
machines and that thrilling roar of the 
high-speed presses. 

We have enough contact with some of 
our old friends of newspaper days to 
know that we are having just as much 
fun as they are. True, we don’t have any 
better guarantee that we shall be home 
for dinner. We work just as long hours 
as we ever did on a newspaper desk, but 

[Concluded on page 16| 


news as it 








A 50-CENT cab ride northwest from 
the Street of Ink is the huge concrete and 
marble palace housing the British Min- 
istry of Information. 

In the two years and more which have 
elapsed since the “M.O.L.” first took over 
the building from London University at 
the outbreak of war, a lot of hard things 
have been said about the Ministry, its 
building and its activities, by most of the 
70-odd members of the corps of American 
correspondents in London, the writer in- 
cluded. 

They have raged—among other things 

about the censorship, the inanity of 
official conferences at which brass hats 
solemnly repeat ancient news, the lack 
of cooperation from the representatives 
at the Ministry of the three armed Serv- 
ices, the time-wasting, initiative destroy- 
ing daily round of men assigned to “cover” 
the Ministry. Once they contemplated 
staging a one-day strike as a measure of 
protest. 

But it has been left to an English news- 
paperman, whose identity is known to 
most of us but who has hidden himself 
behind the initials “L. H.,” thoroughly to 
debunk «vlat for many has become one 
of the craziest features of the M. O. I. rou 
tine—the daily military conference. 


His article, published in the London 
News Chronicle under the date line “Any 
Day, 1941,” has been read by every news- 
paperman in this town. It superseded the 
price of drinks in the Savoy bar as a topic 
of conversation. 

Wrote “L. H.”: 

“The Colonel: Well, gentlemen, there’s 
a good deal I can tell you today. We'll 
take Russia first. The Germans are evi- 
dently trying to advance and the Rus- 
sians are trying to prevent them trying 
to advance. But the situation is very con- 
fused. 

“Take the Northern Front. There the 
Germans are trying to take Pskoff and 
the Russians are attempting to keep them 
out of Pskoff. Or vice versa. The posi- 
tion is somewhat obscure. 

“Then on the Central Front the Ger- 
mans claim to have occupied Pskoff, but 
the Russians say they are fighting hun- 
dreds of miles west of Pskoff. The fact is 
with these tank battles people constantly 
get behind people, and other people get 
in front of those people behind, if you 
see what I mean. But the situation here 
is very confused indeed. 

“On the Southern Front the Germans 
have captured Pskoff... . 

“Journalist: Is this the same Pskoff? 

“Colonel: No; this is another Pskoff. 
It is not at all the same Pskoff. This one 
has more F’s in it. 

“Journalist: Which one? 

“Colonel: This one with most F’s. (Pro- 
ceeding.) The Germans have captured 
Pskoff. 

“Journalist (probably from Missouri): 
Can you show us where this Pskoff is on 
the map? 

“Colonel: Certainly. It’s about here, I 
think. No this must be Syria. Captain 
Binks, will you call round at I. P. 2 and 





Britisher Burlesques 


Babbling 


of the 
Brasshats 


to Glee of U.S. Newsmen 





By CHARLES A. SMITH 


find out where Pskoff is? (Proceeding.) 
Well, the Germans have captured Pskoff 
and a battle is going on on both sides of 
the river. The Russians are trying to re- 
capture Pskoff and the Germans are try- 
ing to stop them capturing it. But the 
situation here is frightfully confused. 

“Journalist (probably from the Savoy): 
Why are they all sticking around Pskoff, 
anyway? 

“Colonel: Well you see there’s a Pause. 
After a long confused battle there often 
occurs what we call a Pause. In this case 
it’s probably due to the well-known fact 
that a Russian General cannot retreat 
more than 250 miles without being re- 
conditioned. 

“Well, gentlemen, I think that’s all for 
this morning, except this latest piece of 
news which may be significant. 





Aerican correspondents 
in England have been quite 
critical of the British Ministry of 
Information, for reasons rather 
apparent in the accompanying 
article. It is to be hoped that 
such mistakes will not be re- 
peated in America—and with 
trained newspapermen being 
called upon to fill public rela- 
tions and censorship posts, they 
shouldn't be. 

Charles A. Smith, veteran 
London correspondent for Inter- 
national News Service, scarce- 
ly needs an introduction to Quill 
readers, because of his several 
excellent articles which have 
appeared in these pages recent- 
ly. Before joining the INS in 
London in 1921, he previously 
had served the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and the New 
York Times in that metropolis. 








“A town called Pskoff has been heavily 
bombed this morning by both sides.” 


InrRODUCTION in “L. H.’s” story of 
the journalist “probably from Missouri” 
and the journalist “probably from the 
Savoy” in particular amused the Amer- 
ican corps of newsmen here, since it 
identified two among their number who 
for months have made it part of their 
daily routine to attend the military con- 
ference and bait the august colonel-in- 
charge. 

Baiters-in-chief are Merrill (Red) 
Mueller, INS war reporter, Ed Beattie, 
acting head of the UP London Bureau, 
and Bill (Doctor) Stoneman, bureau 
chief here for the Chicago Daily News 
and this year’s president of the Associa- 
tion of American Correspondents in 
London. 

Each takes delight in egging the colonel 
on, in making him leave himself wide 
open. And the colonel takes the ribbing 
in good part. It is not his fault that he 
has to babble inanities to the correspond- 
ents, for he takes his orders from the 
War Office brasshats. At lunch or din- 
ner, he is a delightful companion, with a 
fund of good stories against himself. And 
he numbers his baiters among his per- 
sonal friends. 

It is the hope of the American news- 
men here that “L. H.” will now devote 
his attention to the naval “conferences” 
and the air “talks.” They feel also that 
he might with benefit debunk all the 
stuffed shirts who have secured jobs at the 
Ministry of Information, the Admiralty, 
the War Office and the Air Ministry since 
the start of this war. The ammunition is 
ready to hand, for there’s not a newsman 
in London who cannot tell at least one 
richly ridiculous story about the short- 
comings of some person or other in 
charge of some department of British 
wartime news. 


**1,.H” might list, with profit to him- 
self and his colleagues, the names of the 
few men who have been really helpful to 
the newspaper boys, who have gone out 
of their way to attempt to build up a 
worthwhile service of news from official 
quarters. The list would show what is 
patent to all, that it takes a newspaper- 
man to run a news service. And unfor- 
tunately there are extremely few news- 
papermen doing any important jobs in 
the public relations side of the war busi- 
ness here. 

He might tell the public how a certain 
Government department invariably de- 
clines to give information on the tele- 
phone, but asks for the request to be put 
in writing. Or how another Government 
department, swearing correspondents to 
the deepest secrecy, refusing to tell them 
where they were going or for what, ex- 
cept that it was a “terrific story,” took 
them on a dreary journey to a port miles 
from London to let them see a captured 
submarine enter port—the same subma- 
rine whose capture had been fully re- 

[Concluded on page 16] 
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The Case of Eden Phillpotts, 


Master of Mystery 


By CYNTHIA WALSH 


A DOG bays in the night and next 
morning the corpse of a strangled man 
is found at the foot of the lane; or there 
is a shot, a shriek, and the sound of a 
body being slid quietly into the depths of 
Nobottom Pond; or perhaps octogenarian 
Lady Puddleton-Puddleton is found lying 
stark and cold in her ancestral bed, the 
heavy curtains of which hold in the 
smell of bitter almonds. 

And so it goes, with scenes like these 
popping up all over the literary land- 
scape, because we are marking the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the detective story. 

Perhaps it is only a coincidence that as 
the world celebrates this hundredth 
birthday of the detective story, Eden 
Phillpotts, mystery writer extraordinary, 
is having his hundred and twentieth book 
published, a mystery entitled “GHOST- 
WATER,” which is full of heather and 
furze and Scotland Yard. Since this is 
quite a record for a 79-year-old author, 
a bit of research was undertaken to see 
how this prolific writer of “who-done-its” 
does it. 


A.ruoucu most of his books recently 
published in America have been mys- 
teries, Mr. Phillpotts does not confine his 
talents to this field alone. He said some 
time ago, “I saw somewhere that I have 
120 items in the British Museum Cata 
log. It is shocking if true, but I can’t 
help it.” 

These 120 items have since grown to a 
much larger number, and are made up 
of poetry, plays, novels, short stories, 
fantasies on classical themes, and school- 
boy stories, beside the mysteries. 

While Mr. Phillpotts prefers his stories 
of Dartmoor life to his tales of horror, he 
cannot deprecate the importance of the 


latter. As one commentator has said, 
“These mystery novels are entitled to 
share, and do share, the honors of their 
literary kind with the best work of 
Wilkie Collins, of Conan Doyle, of R. Aus- 
tin Freeman, and they touch the genius 
of Poe.” 

Too numerous to list here, they may be 
found on the shelves of nearly every li- 
brary in America, and although large in 
quantity, they are equally high in qual 
ity, for they are not dashed off in a mo 
ment of literary relaxation, but are, like 
his other works, the product of a rigor 
ous working schedule. 

One friend, writing of this aspect of his 
genius, says “I came to know him as a 
hard worker. Each division of his day 
was planned out. This method he ac 
quired in business before taking to lit- 
erature and the habit has remained. As 
a rule, the morning was given over to cre 
ative writing. In the afternoon, he would 
revise or correct proofs until tea time, 
which afforded a brief respite. Fine 
weather, of course, would lure him out 
of doors and vary the routine, but com- 
plete relaxation did not come till evening 
when tobacco and talk held sway.” 


Mosr of his books are regional, set in 
the Dartmoor section of Devonshire, and 
require a special approach to the actual 
task of writing. Mr. Phillpotts says, “I go 
to a place with an empty mind and let 
my story come out of the place to me. I 
never have any idea what story a place 
is going to tell me till I get there; but I 
have never failed to have a new scene 
tell me a new story. The story gradually 
develops and I live with it through a 
varying period—generally about six 
months. Then it reaches a stage when 





such stories—Eden Phillpotts. 





In connection with the observance of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the detective story, The Quill is glad to bring its 
readers this article concerning one of the best known writers of 


Cynthia Walsh. who prepared the article, is a native of 
Winnetka, Ill. She attended Smith College, where she majored 
in English literature and did honors work under Mary Ellen 
Chase, the well-known novelist. Miss Walsh was president of 
the Smith College Student Government Association and was 
graduated magna cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa in 1939. 

Since graduation, she has done production and copywriting 
in the Advertising Department of The Macmillan Co., Publish- 
ers, and is now in the editorial department of the same company. 
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Eden Phillpotts 


One of the world’s best known writers of 
detective stories, Mr. Phillpotts recently had 
his one hundred and twentieth volume 


published. 
people have become alive to me and 
clamor to me to begin writing about 
them.” 


From this point on, between bouts of 
ill-health—for he is often a martyr to 
gout—Mr. Phillpotts usually accomplishes 
his stipulated daily task of a thousand 
words per 24 hours, but his first versions 
require much subsequent revision, in 
cluding reading aloud to get the sound 
of the narrative as well as the sense. In 
addition to these prodigious literary la 
bors, Mr. Phillpotts also attends person 
ally to all his large correspondence. 

If hard work is one secret of his amaz 
ing prolificity, Mr. Phillpotts himself has 
another explanation to offer when he 
says, “I do very little except write. I am 
not robust and I detest society in any 
shape or form. My garden and an occa 
sional change of air are all I need and | 
am never so happy as when I am trying 
to go one better and make a new thing. 
My work has been the consolation and 
support of a difficult life and I love it and 
cannot think of an existence away from 
%." 

When he needs a bit of relief from 
writing, Mr. Phillpotts finds it in his de 
votion to botany, for he is an avid col 
lector of rare plants and his greenhouse 
at Torquay was a botanical museum of 
distinction. He is known as quite an au 
thority on shrubs and spends much of his 
leisure cultivating the garden where 
many of the plants and flowers which 
grow in such profusion have been sent 
him by admirers in other countries. 


Born in 1862 in the Rajputana province 
of India where his father was Resident 
|Concluded on page 12] 
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James R. Young 


Brilliant Jimmy Young, for 13 years Far East 
Director for International News Service and 
author of the popular book, “Behind the Ris- 
ing Sun,” is now on a nation-wide 
lecture tour. 


How can the Japanese beat the Chi- 
nese, much less the United Nations? Four 
years of warfare have shown that her 
military attempts in China are a fiasco. 

By insidious propaganda designed to 
shatter the morale of the Chinese? Here 
again the answer is negative, for up and 
down China they are listening to com- 
munity radios, reading public bulletins 
and papers in China’s first nationwide 
counteroffensive against Japanese pene- 
tration by propaganda. 

It is working because the Chinese have 
learned the most effective means to wage 
such a counteroffensive, while the Japa- 
nese have not. The Chinese learned it 
from America. Some of them like C. J. 
Chen, editor of the Chungking English- 
language daily, the Herald, is both a uni- 
versity of Missouri and Harvard man. 
Missouri men predominate among Free 
China’s newspaper and radio leaders. 
Only two months ago the Ta Kung Pao, 
courageous Chinese daily with a circula- 
tion of 300,000, despite the fact that its 
press rooms are located in a cave, re- 
ceived the University of Missouri School 
of Journalism award for outstanding 
service. 

Ta Kung Pao has moved its head- 
quarters four times since the beginning 
of the war, all the way from Tientsin in 
North China, to Shanghai, then Hankow, 
and finally southwest to Chungking, 
where, despite a scarcity of newsprint, it 
publishes for a daily circulation which 
reaches the farthermost provinces of 
China. 

On the masthead in Roman script ap- 
pears the phrase L’Impartial. Its editor, 
now 66 years old, cracks the whip over 
a band of fearless editorial writers in a 
series of fierce verbal attacks on Japa- 
nese-sponsored newspapers whose “news,” 





Verbal Guns Hur! Explosive Broadsides As Ch: 


Waging War ' 


backed up by terrorist attacks, fails to 
affect Chinese morale. 

Four other vernacular newspapers pub- 
lish within Chungking. All suffer from 
lack of newsprint; all reflect the trend of 
the times, and are consistent in their sup- 
port of continued Chinese resistance to 
aggression. They take initiative in keep- 
ing China’s morale at a high level by pub- 
lishing frequent reports on the progress 
of Sino-American friendship and diplo- 
matic relations, as well as day-by-day ac- 
counts of the United China Relief cam- 
paign. 


Rapio broadcasts on both long and 
short waves are transmitted from under- 
ground caves and guerilla outposts. In 
Chungking a studio is built entirely of 
huge granite blocks four feet thick, and 
is completely sound and bomb proof. Its 
broadcasts are piped by telephone through 
to the transmission station hidden far 
away in the hills. The Japanese claims 
they have “destroyed” Chungking’s and 
other stations; that the Japanese broad- 
casts enjoy wider audiences among Chi- 
nese than do the Chinese broadcasts. The 
answer is this: Chinese do listen to Japa- 
nese programs, but purely for the enter- 
tainment. 

Why pass up a good show, ask the 
Chinese? 

Japanese broadcasts are absurdly clum- 
sy in the matter of swinging Chinese 
around to their side of the fence. They 
have not acquired the subtle art of prop- 
aganda. Chinese listen to their own sta- 
tions for foreign and domestic news, 
speeches and official announcements. For 
an evening of laughs, they tune in on 
Japanese stations. 

XGOA is the program for China re- 
ceivers, XGOX transmits to the United 
States and both XGOY and XLPA direct 
broadcasts to Europe. These programs 
come over the air daily in 11 different 
languages including English. French, 
German, Dutch, Malayan, Japanese, Ara- 
bic, Hindustani, and six Chinese dialects, 
including Mandarin. Short-wave broad- 
casts from the wartime capital are re- 
ceived regularly in California and trans- 
mitted to New York for news releases. 
Three other short-wave transmission sta- 
tions are located at Kweiyang, Kunming, 
and Chengtu. 

At the beginning of the war, the Chi- 
nese Central Broadcasting Administra- 
tion staff, headed by American-trained 
men, was harassed by the difficulties of 
moving expensive hard-to-get receiving 
and transmission sets from city to city 
in the face of bombardments and siege. 
There was much moving, dismantling, 
and shipping to the interior to be done. 
Technical rearrangements, the setting up 
of new studies, and the re-assembling of 
staffs covered a period of 18 months be- 
fore the present organization of the CCB 
was accomplished and regular broadcasts 
were scheduled. 





By JAMES R. 


Cua today operates nearly a score of long- 
wave stations, some actually inside Japanese 
zones. These stations primarily relay news which 
is picked up by mobile newspaper units having 
their duplicating machines turning out tabloid 
newspapers for the army, for guerilla, and for 
private distribution to Chinese behind Japanese 
lines in the occupied zones. 

Radio construction, when completed, will pro- 
vide new facilities in provinces farther to the 
interior—Sikang, Kansu, and Chinese Turkestan. 
Community radio centers are being organized 
there to receive programs designed to reach mil- 
lions of people who heretofore have been shut 
off from the outside world, and who have never 
seen or heard of a radio. It is common all through 
China to find barracks-like buildings at bus sta- 
tions and elsewhere where radios and reading 
rooms are provided for the public. 

This is only the beginning of China’s major 
counteroffensive against attempted enemy pene- 
tration by propaganda, coupled with a Japanese 
military stalemate now in its fifth winter. 


T rRRoRISM has featured Japanese activity in 
the occupied zones. J. B. Powell, editor of the 
China Weekly Review, emerged from the Amer- 
ican Club, Shanghai, recently, to have a bomb 
tossed at him. It bounced off his shoulder and 
failed to explode. 

Four Italian Fascists in Shanghai were con- 
victed of assaulting George Leonof, city editor 
of the China Press. Sentences ran from a few 
months, and fines, to five years, suspended. In 
true Fascist manner, the cowardly gang dragged 
Leonof to a vacant lot in Shanghai where they 
tried to make him drink a large bottle of castor 
oil, which, they explained, was an Italian gesture 
toward the Press’ editorials which they mis- 
takenly thought Leonof had written. 


> 





In Memory of a I 


Japan was like a lotus flow’r 
With roots down in the sea 

Her people most industrious 
Were like the busy bee. 


Papered, bamboo, little frame-works 
Made perfect honey-combs 

For busy little Nipponese 
Who loved their tiny homes. 


When Admir’] Perry came one day 
And showed his black ship's 
power, 
They flew to other shores 
To enrich their flower. 


By Marjorie’ 


At last the lotus went 
And bore the fruiils o 
An army of those tbus; 
Invaded China's she 


Bees stung the ‘ 
hide 

Until his toe-nails ble 

But never could they b 

Of Mighty Dragon's 


The Dragon crawled tc 
With slow and meas 
Cooled his body in thi 
For it was full of fat 
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They grabbed the wrong man. One of those 
convicted was Giullo Costantini, secretary of the 
Italian Fascist Party in Shanghai, and a fellow 
named Penucci, secretary to the press attached 
to the Italian Embassy. 

Leonof refused to take the castor oil. Costantini 
was indignant, and in court assailed the “so-called 
democratic freedom of the press—which is ac- 
tually the freedom to insult . . . one acts accord- 
ing to the weapons one has. In a few months’ time 
we will perhaps have more weapons.” 

Probably Wimpyburgers. 

Baron R. D’Auxion de Ruffe, French publisher 
of Extreme Orient, published at Shanghai, was 
murdered. He was the author of many books on 
Far-Eastern affairs. 


Latest Japanese forced circulation tactics in 
Shanghai include the distribution of handbil!s to 
regular subscribers of opposition newspapers, ad- 
vising them, with personal calls by uniformed so- 
licitors that if they subscribe to a puppet sheet 
“there would be no misunderstanding.” Those re- 
fusing, are attacked, or the regular paper ceases 
delivery. The pressure and rap concentrate chiefly 
on Chinese merchants who are uninterested in 
reading Japanese-controlled puppet papers. 

Japanese puppet papers in Shanghai number 
ten, printed in English, Japanese, Chinese and 
Russian. 

The business office handbills of the puppets tell 
one that being a subscriber is “to promote peace, 
foster Sino-Japanese friendship and speed the 
establishment of the New Order in East Asia.” 

Other murders of newspapermen include T. Y. 
Lee, assistant business manager of the Chinese 
edition of the Shanghai Evening Post and Mer- 
cury, who was shot in the back of the neck. Sam- 
uel Chang, American-educated Chinese news- 
paperman, was murdered in the spring of 1940. 





of a Lovely Island 


Marjorie Young 
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ty Dragon's head. 


m crawled to China’s sea 
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| body in the water 
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The Dragon reached for the lotus, 
Ripped it from Neptune's bed; 
He slapped it with his mighty tail, 
And whipped it o’er his head. 


With flaming breath he singed the 
flow'r 
Burning up the honey 
Those busy bees had left behind 
Fondl'ng foreign money. 


He tossed the dead root out to sea, 
And watched the bubbles rise 

Rested his head against the sky, 
And calmly closed his eyes. 
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He had been warned by Japanese pup- 
pets that they were after him. 


Up the Yangtze at Chungking, news- 
paper and newsreel men suffered from 
Japanese bombing when the Press Hostel 
was destroyed and numerous journalists 
were deprived of living quarters. 

The Japanese several times tried to 
bomb the hostel. I recall having seen 
one very large unexploded Japanese 
shell which dropped in the front yard 
during one of Victor Keen's visits up 
there. The final touch had its irony since 
Japanese planes could not have reached 
their destination except for our State 
Department’s aid to Japan with aviation 
gasoline. 

No foreigners were killed, but Hsieh 
Yun-Peng, editor of the Yi Shih Pao, in- 
fluential Catholic daily, was killed. Ten 
Chinese newspapers including my old 
favorite, the Ta Kung Pao, were forced 
to suspend publication from effects of the 
Japanese raids. They have since resumed. 
The Yunnan Daily News at Kunming, 
was wiped out in a series of Japanese 
raids. 

The Japanese say the purpose of their 
raids on nonmilitary objectives and in 
attacking defenseless areas is (1) reduce 
China’s productivity by forcing suspen 
sion of work through repeated raids, (2) 
terrorize the Chinese civilian population, 
and (3) break China’s resistance and 
wrecking morale. 

From personal experience and observa 
tion, I would counter that Japan will ac- 
complish none of the three points, but 
contrawise, continue to arouse Chinese 
resistance which culminates in stronger 
morale and fighting determination to 
drive out what Chinese editors call “the 
dwarf bandits on stilts.” 

I have been especially interested in 
recent reports of the Japanese using gas 
at Ichang and Chengchow. I saw their 
gas cylinders which the Chinese captured 
at Changsha in October, 1939. They were 
shown at the regular Chungking press 
conference in the presence of America 
and European reporters and military at- 
taches. The Japanese had used some of 
them when they were trapped in Chang- 
sha, but the bulk of the gas cylinders and 
equipment was buried in the retreat of 
those not massacred by the victorious 
Chinese. 

I was indicted and prosecuted in a Japa- 
nese court for having reported this fact. 
Those reporters now in China, who have 
seen and reported this situation in more 
recent Japanese-Chinese encounters, dare 
not venture into Japanese jurisdiction or 
they will be prosecuted. The Japanese 
did not expect that survivors of gas at- 
tacks would be treated by American doc- 
tors and interviewed and photographed 
by American correspondents. I would 
like the explanation of Japan’s dove of 
peace with clipped wings, Saburu Ku- 
rusu, the Axis agent. Let him be prac- 
tical and not deal in generalities. 


lI 





Marjorie and Jimmy Young 


As the wife of Jimmy Young, Mrs. Young has 
shared many experiences with him in the 
Far East and elsewhere, some of which she 
has related in The Quill in the past. 
This time she turns to verse. 


THe Ta Kung Pao indeed deserved the 
University of Missouri medal. Readers 
of THe Quitt will recall my feature on 
Chinese newspaper conditions in war 
time and my praise for the heroism of 
its staff and its great editor. 

I hope that the University will confer 
similar honors on one of its outstanding 
graduates, and one of America’s greatest 
front-line firing zone and_ timberline 
fighters of the Far East—J. B. Powell. If 
anything happens to that fearless editor 
while he is in Shanghai, I warn the Japa 
nese government that someone over here 
may know the meaning of retaliation and 
if a Japanese press attache is found at 
the bottom of an elevator shaft, do not 
be surprised. 

On the Japanese side of the newspaper 
picture, a move is now on to prohibit in 
dividual ownership of newspapers, which 
is a Goebbels pattern, and cause a li 
censing system for all Japanese news 
paper properties. Most of the major pa 
pers will be amalgamated. The move is 
aimed to control editorials, restrict news 
coverage to official pronouncements, and 
to save paper. 

For some months, extreme control of 
telegrams and cables has been enforced, 
although no such restrictions had been 
placed on Japanese correspondents in 
this country, nor on Domei, the official 
Japanese news agency, which refused to 
register with the State Department “be 
cause it is not a propaganda organ.” 

Foreign language telegrams in Japan 
are limited to 100 words. Condolences, 
congratulatory, prepaid reply, and faire 
suivre messages are prohibited. 

Only Japanese, German, or English 
languages is permitted for foreign tele 
grams, and no code addresses. Press mes- 
sages in Japanese are restricted to 500 
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characters and Chinese messages to 100. 
In telephone conversation with any point 
in Europe, only Japanese and German 
are allowed. While only Japanese is per 


mitted in telephone conversation any- 
where in Japan. 

Otherwise, the fourth estate situation 
in Japan and China is in fine shape. 


Journalistic Jabs at the Japs 


{Concluded from page 5} 


for higher-ups at this Base. George E. 
Reed edits the paper and is assisted by 
Vernon Groff and me. Newspaper re- 
leases are handled by the whole office 
while Groff and I write the radio broad- 
casts. 


Tue experience I am getting here has 
changed my attitude about the Army. 
I'm learning something different every 
day. Any Public Relations Office in the 
Army is only too glad to receive sugges- 
tions. New ideas and angles come up in 
our office every day. 

Writing about men and airplanes re- 
quires a wealth of information. For ex- 
ample, I wrote a story for general release 
on the Air Corps Supply here. Before I 
went to see the officer in charge of that 
department, I made sure I was familiar 
with the operations and the purpose of 
the Air Corps Supply. When I inter- 
viewed the officer he used technical lan- 
guage. He told about strut assemblies 
and instrument boards. My job was to 
write the information he gave me in a 
way that the ordinary civilian would un- 
derstand the idea of what the Air Corps 
Supply was. 

I wrote the article and at the same time 
I got an idea for a 15-minute radio drama- 
tization which would explain the opera- 
tions of this department and yet be of 
interest to a radio audience. 

The officer told me of an actual case 
that happened the day before I had inter- 
viewed him. An Army transport plane 
stopping here for gas, needed parts quick- 
ly before it could continue its flight to 
California. The Air Corps Supply wired 
for help to the sectional Air Corps Supply 
Depot at San Antonio, Texas. The parts 
arrived here and the airplane was on its 
way only four hours after the Air Corps 
Supply sent the SOS. This was the plot. 
Around it I build a dramatization that 
was well received because it was real and 
timely. 

Writing for the Army sometimes calls 
for one thing that newspapermen don’t 
like . . . news restriction. In every Pub- 
lic Relations Office there are huge vol- 
umes known as Public Relations Policy 
Files. They contain instructions as to 
just what phases of Army activity are to 
be considered legitimate news and which 
are to be considered restricted informa- 
tion. In the Army I have learned to be 
careful of what I write because material 
prejudicial to national defense efforts 
cannot be published. When in doubt, the 
news is not used. 

The reasons for this censorship are ob- 


vious. There is little room for criticism 
in a military establishment if it is to be 
run as an efficient organization. The pres- 
ent policy of the Public Relations Offices 
of the Army is to tell the public every- 
thing that could be both in its interest 
and the Army’s interest. Therefore, if 
news material must be suppressed to give 
the people an efficient Army, then the 
suppression of that news is in the public 
interest. 


In the last war, the Army kept its ac- 
tivities pretty much to itself. There were 
scattered press releases from time to time 
telling of routine Army activities but 
there was very little attempt made to es- 
tablish close contact between the armed 
forces and the public. Today, the Bureau 
of Public Relations in Washington is 
helping every Public Relations Office 
give the public more than technical de- 
scriptions. 

A letter of commendation to the Public 
Relations Office of Will Rogers Field was 
received recently from the Headquarters 
of the Fourth Air Force in Riverside, 
Calif., where this office was singled out 
for doing outstanding work. 

Almost every Army Public Relations 
Office needs men trained in journalism 
to carry out this work of the government. 
There are camp newspapers and other 
publications that call for experienced 
journalists. 

Don’t think however, that I don’t get 
actual military instruction. I have com- 
pleted the recruit instruction given all 
soldiers and I have already directed pla- 
toons in close order drill and the manual 
of arms. Every morning between 7 and 
8 a. m. I learn something about gas at- 
tacks, anti-craft, distribution points, air- 
plane identification and other operations 
of the Air Corps. I work in the Public 
Relations Office from 8 through 4 p. m. 





ACCORDING TO — 





“THe QuILt is tops!”—Buck Bucx- 
wacu, Eugene (Ore.) Register-Guard. 


* 


“Tue Quitt is fine and improving 
each issue.”—-FrANK Nye, Iowa Daily 
Press Association News Bureau, Des 


Moines. 
* 


“Keep up the good work on THE 
Qu. Let’s have some more articles 
on camp journalism.”—Byron R. 
Extts, East Liverpool, O. 





Mystery 
[Concluded from page 9] 


Political Agent, young Phillpotts went 
home to school in Plymouth, England. 
At the age of 17, he took a job in the Sun 
Fire Insurance Office in London where 
he worked for the next ten years. 

It was during these years that young 
Eden learned his lesson of poverty and 
struggle, for the long days in the count- 
ing room were followed by the lonely 
evenings of writing, revising and tearing 
up of manuscript which mark the first 
steps of a writer’s career. At this time he 
also studied for the theater, but finding 
that his talents didn’t lie in that direc- 
tion, he turned all his energies to writing 
for the magazines, principally Black and 
White, an illustrated weekly for which 
he turned out all kinds of articles. 

It was here that he met his friend Henry 
Shelley who tells how Phillpotts, finding 
London very uncongenial and having to 
make frequent trips to the continent for 
his health, took the decisive step of aban- 
doning journalism for fiction, and at the 
same time, abandoned the city of London 
for the charm and quiet of Torquay, a 
little Devonshire town built on seven hills 
overlooking the English Channel. 

There he acquired a semi-Italian villa 
and settled down, close to Dartmoor 
which is the scene of most of his books, 
and free from the drab horrors of indus- 
trial cities, all of which he abominates. 
“I never put my nose into London now- 
adays,” he exclaimed. “I cannot talk of 
the tonic value of London, because after 
15 years there, I loathed every brick of 
every house. London meant my bread 
for me, but nothing else. It is many years 
since I was there, and I neither expect 
nor wish ever to spend an hour in it 
again—a prejudice that extends to all 
great cities.” 


Mr. PHILLPOTTS later received the 
freedom of Torquay, a unique honor for 
an English novelist and one that is usually 
reserved for royalty or visiting magnates. 
Soon however, the little town became too 
crowded with tourists for Mr. Phillpott’s 
tastes and in 1929, he moved to a little 
estate he had bought on the outskirts of 
Devon’s capital city of Exeter. 

He married in 1892 and had one son and 
a daughter, Adelaide, now a novelist in 
her own right, with whom he collab- 
orated on the play “Yellow Sands.” After 
his wife’s death in 1928, Mr. Phillpotts 
married again. 

Twenty-eight of his books are listed in 
the current catalog of The Macmillan 
Company. His “Found Drowned” re- 
ceived considerable publicity when it ap- 
peared shortly after Starr Faithful’s body 
was found on New York’s Long Beach. 
Two new Phillpotts mysteries, “GHOST- 
WATER” and “AWAKE DEBORAH!” 
have been published by Macmillan this 
year. 
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Things to Come 


BOOM OR BUST, by Blair Moody. 336 
pp. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., New 
York. $2.50. 


After the chaos engulfing the world— 
what will be the aftermath for America? 

Will there be a bust that will make the 
crash of 1929 seem a mere bump? Or will 
the country put the same effort it puts 
into producing war materials into pro- 
ducing for a people at peace? 

These and similar questions that have 
been bothering many Americans in re- 
cent years have been intensified by the 
formal declarations of war. The Axis 
powers must be defeated—and they will 
be. Then comes the day of reckoning. 
What will it bring? 

In this forthright, clean-cut survey of 
the outlook for America’s economic fu- 
ture and the men who are trying to chart 
the best course, Blair Moody, of the Wash- 
ington bureau of the Detroit News, dis- 
cusses all-important questions in language 
and terms any layman can understand. 

He treats of the feud between business 
men and the New Dealers—how it started 
and how and why it must end. He pre- 
sents true stories of Hitler’s penetration 
of American business and industry. He 
discusses and quotes the men working on 
the blueprints for America’s economic 
structure of the future. 

“Progressive realists,” he declares, point 
out to those who fear post-war “overpro- 
duction” that the greatest market in the 
world is waiting if business and industrial 
men will but open their eyes, see it and 
make the adjustments necessary to bring 
that market truly within the “incentive” 
system. 

This market is the 80,000,000 Americans 
who, before the armament boom, were 
members of families that earned less than 
$1,500 a year, whose average income was 
only $826 a year—$69 a month. 

“If we turn our productive power loose 
when the war is over,” Mr. Moody asks, 
“and call overproduction by its real name, 
underconsumption, why would not that 
provide the answer for which we have all 
been looking?” 

“There never will be a lack of con- 
sumer demand in the United States,” he 
adds, “after the war boom or any other 
time, providing a national economic pol- 
icy puts into the public’s hands the in- 
come with which to buy the things it 
needs.” 

He quotes William L. Batt, president of 
the SKF Industries, Philadelphia, and 
head of the National Planning Associa- 
tion, as saying: 

“J sincerely believe that if we tackle this 
problem of post-war demobilization of in- 
dustry and man-power with an energy 
comparable to that which we are now de- 
voting to the process of preparing the na- 
tion to defend itself, we can build an eco- 
nomy and a standard of living, the like 
of which the world has never dreamed.” 
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Book Bulletins 


; I CAN’T FORGET, by Robert J. 
Casey. 400 pp. Bobbs-Merrill Co., In- 
dianapolis and New York. 83. 

Here's another volume from the busy 
word-mill of the ever-traveling, ever-writ 
ing Bob Casey, veteran headline hunter of 
the Chicago Daily News’ staff. You won't 
find a collection of his best dispatches or 
syndicated articles—but an absorbing, un 
forgettable personal narrative of his months 
in France, Luxembourg, Germany, Bel 
gium, Spain and England. Here Corre 
spondent Casey has recorded some of the 
things he has seen and can’t forget—and 
he has seen plenty! 

a 


NEWSPAPER DAYS, 1S99-1906, by 
H. L. Mencken. 313 pp. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Ine., New York City. 83. 

In this lively, most readable volume, 
H. L. Mencken recreates for himself “And 
for anyone who may care to follow me, the 
gaudy life that young newspaper reporters 
led in the major American cities at the 
turn of the century. I believed then, and 
still believe today, that it was the maddest, 
gladdest, damndest existence ever enjoyed 
by mortal youth.” The story begins with 
that January evening of 1899 that Mr. 
Mencken invaded the city room of the old 
Baltimore Morning Herald to ask for a job 
and relates incidents in the ensuing period 
ending in June, 1906, when the Herald was 
“Sold down the river.” 

° 

SARATOGA TRUNK, by Edna Fer- 
ber. 352 pp. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
Inc., Garden City, N. YY. $2.50. 

Against the background of New Orleans 
and Saratoga in the ‘80's, talented Edna 
Ferber tells the story of Clint Maroon, a 
Texan who was to become one of the na 
tion’s great railroad men, and Clio Dulaine, 
daughter of a New Orleans aristocrat and 
his French mistress. Behind their romance 
runs the story of a ruthless century in 
which men seized power and a nation— 
spoils that today are being returned to the 
people 

* 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (Unele 
Remus), Plantation Story Teller, by 
Alvin F. Harlow. Julian Messner, Ine., 
New York, 82.50, 

Though this story of Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, creator of the Uncle Remus stories, was 
intended for younger readers, it will prove 
very interesting to older readers who may 
or may not know much about the author 
of the stories that have come down through 
the years as a classic. Newspapermen will 
find it particularly interesting, for Alvin F. 
Harlow relates in detail Mr. Harris’ news 
paper saga. 

. 


LOOKING FOR TROUBLE, by Vir- 
xinia Cowles. 147 So pp. Harper & 
Brothers, New York and London, 8&3. 

Widely and justly heralded by fellow 
correspondents is this dramatic eye-wit 
ness account of the present conflict from 
the first blaze in Spain in 1936 to the now 
sweeping conflagration, written by Virginia 
Cowles. It is at the same time an account, 
rich with humor and personalities, of the 
experiences of one who devotes his or her 
life to the pursuit of news. Miss Cowles 
went to Spain to write for the Hearst news 
papers and, when her contract ran out, re 
mained in England to become a roving cor 
respondent for the London Sunday Times. 
Her assignment carried her to Czechoslo- 
vakia, Prague, Sudetenland, Russia, Italy, 
Germany, Finland and France. 











He forcefully puts over the point that 
there must be an end to the feud between 
government and business and industry— 
no mere truce but a sincere collaboration 
if there is ever to be a solution of the 
great American paradox—‘“the failure of 
a nation with unlimited resources and 
man-power, a tremendous and largely un- 
tapped home market for goods, and in- 
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dustrial management that has never been 
matched, to conquer depression and pro- 
vide all its people with a decent standard 
of living.” 

Striking out at the New Deal with one 
hand and at the unseeing and unyielding 
industrialist with the other, Mr. Moody 
points toward a middle-ground between 
bureaucratic straight jacket and corpo- 
rate license. 

He suggests an Economic Supreme 
Court, named by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, com- 
posed of men of stature that would take 
the formulation of broad economic pol- 
icies out of politics and also out of the 
realm of personal profit-interest. 

Such a group would have to have the 
same prestige now accorded the Supreme 
Court. Broad questions of economic pol 
icy would be brought before it. Its func- 
tion would be but advisory—to point the 
path upon which our economic machine 
could be kept functioning healthily. 

“It would be a rash politician,’ he ob 
serves, “who would fail to heed the guid 
ance of such a ‘court,’ backed by an in- 
formed electorate.” 

All these and other pertinent observa 
tions regarding America’s economic future 
make “Boom or Bust” add up to a book 
a very important book—that should be 
read by the business man, the manufac 
turer, the worker and the consumer—any- 
one with a stake in America’s future 
Particularly is it a book for newspaper- 
men so that they may have a better under 
standing of the things about which they 
are writing today—will be writing to- 
morrow. 

* 


Capital Corps 


WASHINGTON DATELINE, The Press 
Covers the Capital, by Delbert Clark. 322 
pp. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York 
and Toronto. $3. 


Written by the man who for more than 
eight years has been head of the New 
York Times’ capital staff, “Washington 
Dateline” is a behind-the-scenes account 
of the important part played by the press 
in the American way of life. It is a pic- 
ture of the men who write the news and 
of the officials from whom they get the 
facts, presented so as to reveal the meth- 
ods, problems, and ethics of America’s 
and perhaps the world’s—greatest news 
center. This is not a textbook on journal- 
ism, but a general treatment for the intel- 
ligent lay reader. 

In Washington there are some 500 news- 
paper correspondents—“the elite corps of 
the American press”—whose dispatches 
are read far and near. What they write 
is often of much significance. Without 
these Washington newspapermen, writes 
Mr. Clark, “the nation would know little 
of the daily proceedings of its govern- 
ment ... would have no valid means of 
gauging public opinion; without them,’ 
democratic government in the United 
States would cease to exist (save) as a 
meaningless form.” 

The Washington correspondents, says 
this observer, “have made reputations 
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and ruined them . . . have helped insure 
the success and foredoomed the failure of 
legislative acts and administrative poli- 
cies... have commanded the whole- 
some respect and bitter hatred of poli- 
ticians. They wield a power such as is en- 
joyed by the press in no other capital of 
the world.” 

These Washington correspondents are 
not, however, without their faults, and 
Mr. Clark writes fully and frankly about 
these. He believes none the less that 
“probably nowhere else in the country 
would it be possible to find standards as 
high as those instinctively observed (in 
Washington). For all their rapid numeral 
growth, for all the incipient shift in em- 
phasis from seasoned journalists to rela- 
tive greenhorns, for all the urge for speed 
at the expense of accuracy, for beating 
the other fellow at the expense of simple 
honor, the Washington correspondents are 
still the elite of the nation.” 

Mr. Clark’s book is rich in incidental 
information about the origin, develop- 
ment, and personae of the Washington 
scene. He tells, for example, how Wil- 
liam W. (“Fatty”) Price in 1895 first 
“buttonholed” politicians as they came 
from conferences with Grover Cleveland, 
“milked them of . . . news,” and thus be- 
came the first White House correspondent. 
He notes that Theodore Roosevelt was 
“the first president to know the full value 
of publicity,” was the first chief executive 
to provide a White House press room, and 
was the first to use the “trial balloon.” 
Coolidge, he reports, “was talkative to 
the point of garrulity ... seldom dis- 
coursed extensively on anything that 
counted.” Wilson did not get along well 
with the press, possibly because “he was 
more humanitarian than human, more 
mind than man.” Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is, he thinks, “without doubt... the 
ablest man in press conference ever to 
come to Washington.” 

Less sociological than Leo C. Rosten’s 
“The Washington Correspondents” (Har- 
court, Brace) and more up-to-date than 
J. Fred Essary’s “Covering Washington” 
(Houghton, Mifflin), published in 1927, 
“Washington Dateline” is an adequate, 
interesting, informative, and altogether 


Freedom of the 


[Concluded from page 4) 


more attractively? Many of my neighbors 
ask why so many newspapermen must 
express themselves so loosely, in a splashy 
and not altogether pleasing jargon of their 
own, when the language is so rich in 
beautiful and exact words; and I myself 
often have wondered how many of these 
energetic young men have ever had a 
moment’s actual instruction in the art of 
writing, and how many have studied for 
themselves the masterpieces of such suc- 
cessful reporters as Dickens and Steven- 
son, and have taken those stories apart, 
and tried to see what it was that made 
them tick. 

I leave this to your thoughtful consid- 
eration, and go on with some trepidation 


timely treatment of an iraportant phase 
of contemporary democracy.—Joun E. 
Drewry, Dean, Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism, The University of Georgia. 


American Diary 


ALMANAC FOR AMERICANS, by 
Willis Thornton. I[lustrated by James 
Daugherty. 418 pp. Greenburg: Pub- 
lisher, New York. $2.75. 


Described by its compiler as “A Book 
of Days of the Republic,” this volume is 
a day-by-day chronicle of significant 
events in the annals of America—a re- 
minder “that history is made not only 
on the great days we customarily cele- 
brate, but every day.” 

“Every day in the year,” observes Mr. 
Thornton, chief editorial writer for News- 
paper Enterprise Association, “has seen 
American history made, every day has 
its association with the American story.” 

There is an entry—a notation—for 
every day of the year and, for many days, 
a number of entries pertaining to events 
that transpired on those dates. 

The writer and the student will find the 
book useful—and it should be of particu- 
lar value to those newspaper, magazine, 
feature service and syndicate men and 
others whose job it is to plan material in 
advance for publication or radio presenta- 
tion. 





Books in Brief 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS RULE BOOK, 
For Everyday Picture Taking, written by 
Larry June and published by the Mac- 
millan Co., New York, at $1.25, is intended 
neither for the professional photographer 
nor the amateur to whom photography is 
an all-absorbing hobby. Rather, it is for 
the folks who want to make a pictorial 
diary of their everyday life and affairs. 
Stripped of professional and _ technical 
jargon, it does a splendid job in its 90 
copiously illustrated pages of showing 
what and how to shoot in the way of at- 
tractive photos. The camera owner who 
follows its fundamentals will be well on 
his way to better pictures in short order. 


Press 


to a final suggestion. Anomolous as it 
may sound, I am convinced that of all 
people, newspaper people are sorely in 
need of better public relations. I am not 
applying for the job of press agent for 
you, but I can give some pointers to who- 
ever undertakes the task. 


Pointer NO. 1. Why permit your own 
news columns to be cluttered with witless 
reflections on your own staff—the pro- 
testations of nobodies at the legitimate 
activities of news photographers; the 
jolly references of political stuffed-shirts 
to “the newspaper boys,” implying that 
your reporters are a bevy of unruly chil- 





dren when in fact they are serious men 
and women? 

Why do you promote so sedulously the 
fiction that newspapermen as a class are 
romantic but slightly unbalanced crea- 
tures, whose hours of leisure are spent 
rolling in the gutter? Some of us happen 
to know it isn’t true—that that type of 
reporter has almost entirely disappeared 
—and we find pretensions to the contrary 
wholly unpalatable. 


P OINTER NO. 2. That familiar phrase 
“freedom of the press’—what does it 
really mean? Is it, say a surprisingly 
large number of your readers, some form 
of special privilege? Does it mean free- 
dom for the editor to attend the theater 
without paying, and to tear up traffic 
tickets with impunity? Of course some 
of us know better; but I suggest to you 
earnestly that here is a field of public re- 
lations which merits your most prayer- 
ful attention. 

Even among newspapermen themselves 
I find no general understanding that free- 
dom of the press means but one thing— 
freedom to operate a printing press, the 
right to print what every citizen already 
has the right to say. If and when you are 
able, by word and deed, to impress that 
understanding on the public mind, you 
will hear fewer questionings about free- 
dom of the press. 


Pointer NO. 3. There is a great need 
for public education in the art of reading 
newspapers. Every day I hear some 
reader saying that the Star says so and 
so, or the Times-Picayune says so and so, 
or the AP says so and so, when none of 
them has said any such thing. Al! they 
have done is to quote what someone else 
has said, usually with bold indication of 
the source, and no comment of their own. 

It is amazing how many of my fellow 
readers even’ blame the newspaper for 
an inaccurate weather forecast. The 
American people live at a terrific pace, 
and too often are inclined to scan rather 
than read, and to credit a news writer 
with asserting when he is only reporting. 
You alone can do something about that 
by a course of patient and persistent edu- 
cation. 


In short, Mr. Editor, one of the really 
important things you should be thinking 
about is simply this: Get yourself a good 
press. 

Let me say in closing that I mean no 
offense. I have tried to be constructive 
and have written you in such detail be- 
cause I know that only specific sugges- 
tions are helpful. And let me repeat, for 
myself and I am sure for many millions 
of your readers besides: Be not dismayed 
by the changes and the threats which 
encompass you. You are one of the 
proudest possessions of a free people, and 
that people will not fail you if you do not 
fail them. 

And so, with all good wishes and an 
affectionate solicitude toward you al- 
ways, I remain, 

Sincerely Yours, 
FAITHFUL SUBSCRIBER. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Wartime Publishing 


Aovernsinc space in the news- 
papers and periodicals of the British Isles 
is rationed as carefully as the most vital 
materials of war and foodstuffs, William 
H. Mooring, Hollywood correspondent 
for more than a score of popular maga- 
zines in Britain, relates. 

The right to buy what lineage is avail- 
able is restricted to products which are 
judged to be of the greatest value to pub- 
lic welfare. Space is denied retailers of 
cosmetics, for example, on the grounds 
that beauty products are not deemed es- 
sential. 

British publishers were hit harder in 
this war than in the last. In the last war 
the pulp supply from the Scandinavian 
countries was diminished but not entirely 
cut off. Hitler’s occupation of Norway 
was the deadliest blow which could have 
been delivered to the British press. The 
forests of that country yielded pulp which 
had supplied not only Britain but also an 
estimated forty per cent of the paper for 
the Pacific Coast of the U. S. Norwegian 
freighters hauled the pulp to such ports 
as Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Se- 
attle, where it sold for $10 a ton under 
the domestic price. 


THe newsprint available, Mooring de- 
scribes, is carefully rationed on a highly 
restricted basis. Sunday newspapers, 
which in normal times were 64 pages and 
up, have been cut down to two and four 
pages. This makes every agate line of 
these papers of great value. 

The London department stores, which 
usually contract for a number of full 
pages, are cut down to half- and quarter- 
page ads, if not less. What they advertise 
is carefully scrutinized. 

Ads which feature inventions and de- 
vices to help people during war condi- 
tions are readily okayed. Various types 
of air-raid shelters and equipment to aid 
people in living in public shelters com- 
mand most of the display lineage. 

Publications have met this exigency 
with numerous temporary consolidations. 
As many as a dozen of the film fan maga- 
zines have merged for the duration of 
the war. Even then, their reduced sizes 
make it impossible to publish much of 
anything. 

The restrictions on paper limits the 
number of copies which can be printed. 
Mooring sees the reflection of this in the 
hundreds of letters he gets from British 
film fans asking for news and informa- 
tion on various favorites of the theater. 


An obvious remedy might be that of 
publishing papers in the U. S. and ship- 
ping them for distribution to readers of 
the Isles. This touches a sensitive point 
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with the Britishers, he declares. They 
feel that everything should stay in Brit- 
ain and accept its fate during the war. 
For writers and publication staffs to skip 
over the Atlantic for the war’s duration 
would be considered nothing less than 
unpatriotic, if not traitorous. 

Then, too, shipping space on the trans- 
Atlantic route is too valuable for publi- 
cations. Every available cubic inch is 
needed for vital war maierials and food 
stuffs. 

It won’t be until after the war that the 
Britishers can catch up on their reading, 
and the people are just about the reading- 
est in world, with the possible exception 


of the U. S. 





Contests 


Coincidental with the arrival from the 
presses of Ciro Alebria’s prize-winning novel, 
“Broad and Alien Is the World,” Farrar & 
Rinehart announce a new contest for Latin 
American writers. The great attention given 
to the first contest throughout the Western 
Hemisphere encouraged the publishers not 
only to embark upon a second contest but to 
widen its scope. As before, the competition 
will be undertaken with the assistance of the 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the 
Pan American Union, and important groups of 
judges in Latin American countries. 

The prizes: $2,000.00 for the best novel, 
$2,000 00 for the best work of non-fiction, and 
a $1,000.00 prize for the best children’s book. 

The contest is open to any writer who is a 
citizen of any of the Latin American Repub 
lics and Puerto Rico. The competition, which 
has just begun, will run until Sept. 1, 1942, 
and winners will be announced not later than 
March 1, 1943. The Board of Judges for fic 
tion and non-fiction will again be headed by 
John Dos Passos, and three judges have been 
added to select the best children’s book: Delia 
Goetz, author of “Neighbors to the South,” 
“Letters From Guatemala,” etc.; Mrs. Blanche 
Weber Shaffer, former Director of the Chil 
dren’s Literature Section of the International 
Bureau of Education, Geneva, Switzerland; 
and Elizabeth L. Gilman, Editor of Books for 
Girls and Boys, Farrar & Rinehart. 


* 


One hundred dollars for the best one-act 
play is offered by the One Act Play Magazine, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. The con 
test is open to any resident of the United 
States; and a contestant may submit as many 
manuscripts as he pleases, but each must be 
accompanied by a signed statement certify 
ing that the play is his own work and hitherto 
unpublished. If return of the manuscript is 
desired, a self-addressed stamped envelope 
must also be enclosed. Any type of one-act 
play (farce, comedy, tragedy, mystery, etc.) 
is eligible, but the winning play will be se 
lected not only for the excellence of its dra 
matic technique, but also for its producibility 
by amateur dramatic groups. The editors of 
the One Act Play Magazine will act as judges. 

The winning play will be published in, and 
becomes the sole property of the One Act 
Play Magazine; but all plays submitted will 
be considered for publication at the usual 
rates. The contest closes Feb. 1, 1942, and 
manuscripts may be submitted any time up 
until then. All entries must bear a postmark 
not later than Feb. 1, 1942. No decision will 
be announced before March 1, 1942. 


Book Notes 


The sixth edition of Duncan Aikman’s 
“The All-American Front,” much quoted 
survey of Latin America, has come from 
the press of Doubleday, Doran. Mr. Aik- 
man completely revised the text for this 
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edition, adding material on the recent 
revolution in Panama, the shifting atti- 
tude toward the Nazis in Argentina and 
Brazil, and the changes in Mexico result- 
ing from Camacho’s election. A news- 
paperman of many years’ experience, 
Mr. Aikman is now liaison man between 
the Rockefeller Committee and the State 
Department, serving also as general pub- 
lic relations expert for the Committee. 


* 


Demaree and Dorothy Bess, famed 
husband-and-wife foreign correspondents 
who recently returned to the United 
States, have signed a contract as co- 
authors of a book to be published in 1942 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company. The 
book will deal with the German attempt 
to inaugurate the New Order and with 
the rising tide of opposition throughout 
Europe. Mr. Bess is the only American 
newspaper correspondent who has been 
in all the occupied countries, and both 
he and Mrs. Bess have been back and 
forth between the belligerent nations sev- 
eral times. Mr. Bess is widely known 
for his wireless dispatches in the Satur 
day Evening Post. 

* 

Bruce Bliven, president and editor of 
the New Republic, has signed a contract 
with Duell, Sloan and Pearce for publi- 
cation of “Men Who Make the Future.” 
The book will survey new achievements 
in many divergent fields of science, based 
upon interviews with leading men in 
every field. 

* 

Joseph Henry Jackson, literary critic 
of the San Francisco Chronicle, is author 
of “Anybody’s Gold: The Story of Cali 
fornia’s Mining Towns,’ published by 
Appleton-Century. 





To My Typewriter 
By Joe Eglehof 


(Northwestern University) 


I take a lot from you, 
Old fingers-in-the-face; 

Your guts get jammed with goo 
Andyouforgettospace, 

Or jum p, and I must do 
It over or erase. 


You wander out of line 

On dreamy, drunken feet, 
Or 

And then I must repeat; 
But do not dwell on mine 

Transgressions, I entreat. 


I poured that goo in you 

With love and lies and tripe, 
That nausea—lI too 

Would choke and write a “yipe,” 
Or ink a cuss in blue 

And just refuse to type. 


Now that I think upon it, 
Those poems that you hid, 
I’m glad you didn’t vomit 
n$&kwaqpszx6 ( (%78mggjwingop 
:14/dhye?ma%y” #$%&' (****1) 
My typewriter, you did. 
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Choice Morsels of 
Rim-fare 


Head 


Hunters 


Carved from Many 
Columns 





Garner round, Ye Head Hunters, for 
a feast of choice specimens, done to a 
turn, which have been sent this way for 
some weeks past. 

By far the largest bag of trophies is 
that turned in by Seth W. Mattingly, of 
the Detroit News’ staff who shot them 
down with unerring aim. 

Here are some of the heads Marksman 
Mattingly snared: 


Franked Mail by Billions 
Boosts Waste by Millions 





$700 Tip 





Waitress Collects On 
Tipsy Tripper’s Act 





Victim Presses Pursuit 
After Thief Steals Pants 





Police Doggedly Follow 
Pawprint Clue in Theft 





Waitress Gets in Jam 
by Passing Wrong Bowl 


This one appeared over a story telling 
how a hitch-hiking escaped prisoner 
hailed a car and caught a ride only to 
discover he had been given a lift—back 
to jail—by the Police Chief and Sheriff 
who had just been out for a pleasure 
spin: 

Hiking Prisoner Finds 
Hitch in Escape Plans 


And this one, over a story telling the 
tale of a hunter who, forgetting he had 
carefully concealed three dollar bills in 
his rifle, went hunting with these re- 
sults: 


Hunter Fires at Rabbit 
and Misses Three Bucks 


Thanks, Seth, that’s sure bringing ‘cm 
in! 


Wun heading south for the recent 
SDX convention, your head hunter col- 
lected these specimens from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal: 

This one, over a hunting-roundup: 


Unpheasant Things Are Found 
in a Nimrod’s Bag of Tricks 


Then, this one, over a touching AP tale 
of a lovesick sailor who, pining for the 
gal he had left behind him in Honolulu, 
turned the boat around each night he 
was at the wheel of the Ketch, Golden 
Hind, and sailed back toward Honolulu 
as long as the skipper slept—that is until 
the skipper caught him: 


Lovesick Sailor Plays Losing 
Game of “Ketch-As-Ketch-Can” 


Finally, this one, which gave us quite 
a chuckle: 


Would-Be Escapee Discovers 
You Got to Take It With You 





Body Sticks, Half In and Half Out, When 
Attempting to Squeeze Through Bars at 
West Point Jail—He “Just Wanied 
to Go to the Picture Show” 


Berore Arvid F. Jouppi, persistent 
Head Hunter, left the Chicago Bureau of 
Transradio Press Service recently for the 
San Diego, Calif., Barracks of the Marine 
Corps, he paused long enough to spear 
twe specimens from the pages of the Chi- 
cago Herald-American. 

The first was over a story of the Army 
corporal who, mistaking the words and 
gesture of his pilot, bailed out as their 
plane was passing over the Statue of Lib- 
erty at 5,000 feet and landed on the cor- 
nice of an apartment house roof: 


Mixup—Thereby 
Hangs a Bail 


The other, on the back of the same 
clipping, pictures the horror of the Chi- 
cago North Sider who bought a fresh 
bottle of holiday cheer, took it home, 
poured himself a stiff drink and then let 
the water run to get a cool chaser—only 
to see a fish in the water—a real fish: 


You See Pink Elephants? 
THIS ONE SAW FISH! 


Joe Deupree, publicity director for the 
Shoreham hotel in Washington, D. C., 
sent this head which filled the entire 
front page of the Washington (D. C.) 
Daily News: 

Hitler 
Declares 
War 
On U. S. 


(Me Too! Says Mussolini) 


The following one from the Milwaukee 
Journal was sent in by Vince Davis, of 
the Waukesha bureau of that paper and 
has to do with the whereabouts of U. Saw, 
Premier of Burma: 


Seen Saw Since Saw 
Was Seen in Hawaii? 


You don’t find very many typos in the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, ob- 
serves George H. Miller, of the Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Courier and Press, but he 
spotted this one there recently: 





Arms Jabs 
Help Offet Loss 
Sounds like double-talk, but probably 
should have read, he concludes: “Arms 
Jobs Help Offset Loss.” It still doesn’t 
tell the story very clearly even then, 
does it? 


Miss MARGARET EVANS, public 
stenographer at the Hotel Fort Shelby, 
Detroit, is proving to be a real Headline 
Huntress, a Diana who can spot a choice 
specimen quicker than a flash. For ex- 
ample, this one from the Detroit Times: 


BeMoosed 


La Guardia Gets 2 for Zoo 
to Amoose Children 


And this one, from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, where it appeared over an article 
concerning the convention of the National 
Institute of Diaper Services in that city: 


It's Didies, Not Didoes, 
As Diaper Men Gather 


Unplumbed 


[Concluded from page 7] 





our overtime shifts are exciting and we 
get just as much thrill out of a job well 
done as a reporter who has a by-line over 
an exclusive story or a managing editor 
who sees his final edition with a beat 
under the 8-column line. 

We hope other journalists will follow 
our route. We think they will enjoy it 
and in this type of work they will dis- 
cover they can be of service to mankind 
in just as many ways as are their former 
associates who have at their command 
the policies of only a single publication, 
because sound industrial management 
carried on for the good of all the people— 
employes, stockholders, customers and 
the public—contributes a great deal to 
what we choose to call the American 
Way. 


Brasshats 


[Concluded from page 8] 


ported in a thousand newspapers through- 
out the world weeks before. 

He could tell of the weirdly-wonderful 
routine, the red tape, the endless form- 
filling, letter-writing and journeys which 
have to be performed by the seeker after 
information. that’s out of the rut, who 
wants to display a little initiative and get 
something that’s not being handed out on 
a platter to all the boys. 

He might with benefit list the incred- 
ible number of divisions, departments, 
subdivisions and subdepartments which 
infest the Ministry building, the jeal- 
ousies among the officials. 

He might. .. . 

But the probability is he would get no- 
where. 
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WHO : WHAT - WHERE 





Executives of the New Bedford Standard- 
Times, Mercury and the Cape Cod Stand- 
ard-Times presented Basil Brewer, pub- 
lisher of the newspapers, with a life mem- 
bership in Sigma Delta Chi, national jour- 
nalistic fraternity, as a Christmas gift. A 
Sigma Delta Chi key also was presented 
to the publisher. 

Mr. Brewer, a member of the Temple 
University chapter, was initiated at the 
national convention in New Orleans, 
where he had been presented the Sigma 
Deita Chi Distinguished Service Award 
for general reporting. 

The life membership and key were pre- 
sented to Mr. Brewer, on behalf of the 
executives, by Halford Houser, managing 
editor of the Cape Cod Standard-Times, 
who is a charter member of the first chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi at DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Ind. 

The fraternity’s national award to Mr. 
Brewer was based on his reporting dur- 
ing a 25,000-mile plane trip to Latin 
America early in 1941 and his nationally- 
distributed series on National Defense. 


Lieut. Wimu1am P. McCanitt, U.S.M.C.R. 
(Marquette ’38), has been transferred to 
the public relations section of the Ma- 
rines headquarters in Washington. An- 
nouncement was made in December that 
Lieut. McCahill won second place and a 
prize of $250 in the Catholic Press asso- 
ciation’s contest for university theses 
that were contributions to the field of 
journalism. While at Marquette, he was 
editor of the Tribune and while in the 
Marquette graduate school was editor of 
the Catholic School Editor, quarterly of 
the Catholic School Press association. 


Cubs 


Pror. AND Mrs. JOHN E. STEMPEL, of Bloom- 
ington, Ind., where Prof. Stempel, past 
national president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, heads 
the Department of Journalism at Indiana 
University, announce the arrival of 
Thomas Ritter Stempel, Dec. 1, 1941. The 
Stempels have an older son, John Dallas 
Stempel, now 4. 
* 


Mr. AND Mrs. FRANKLIN M. REcK, now 
making their home in Manchester, Mich., 
where Mr. Reck, past national president 
of Sigma Delta Chi and former managing 
editor of the American Boy-Youth’s Com- 
panion, is engaged in freelance writing, 
are the parents of a second daughter, 
Sarah: Dickson Reck, born Oct. 20 in 
Detroit. 
-* 


Mr. anp Mrs. JoHN Henry MANTHEY, JR., 
of Cleveland, Texas, announce the arrival 
of John Bradford Manthey, Nov. 20, in 
St. Joseph’s Maternity Hospital, Houston. 
“Dad” Manthey, member of the Southern 
Methodist University chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi; is publisher of the Cleveland 
Advocate and co-owner and president of 
the Trinity Publishing Co., publishers of 
the Liberty County News and the Lib- 
erty Vindicator. He also is past president 
of the Texas Gulf Coast Press Associa- 
tion and the Young Editors division of 
the Texas Press Association. 
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M. V. Atwood 


Mr. Atwood, associate editor of the 
Gannett Newspapers, with which he had 
been associated 17 years, died Nov. 3 at 
his home in Rochester, N. Y., after a long 
illness. He was 55 years old. 

Noted for years in journalism, he was 
first vice-president of the American So 
ciety of Newspaper Editors at the time 
of his death and was slated for the pres- 
idency next year. He had been president 
of the New York State Society of News- 
paper Editors; was a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi; a contributor to THE QUILL; 
and the author or co-author of several 
novels. 

He had not been without an active jour- 
nalistic connection since his graduation 
from high school in 1904 when he became 
editor of Good Roads and Bridges, house 
organ published in his native Groton, 
N. Y. While attending Cornell Univer- 
sity, he was campus reporter for the 
Ithaca Daily News. He remained with 
that paper as telegraph editor after grad- 
uation until 1911 when he bought the 
Groton (N. Y.) Journal. He published 
this paper until 1924 when he joined the 
Gannett organization, meanwhile having 
acquired four other weeklies. In addi- 
tion to his publishing business, he was a 
member of the extension staff at Cornell 
in the office of publication from 1918 to 
1924. 

He leaves his wife, three daughters, and 


a sister. 
* 


FRANK E. Noyes, 85-year-old veteran Wis- 
consin and Michigan newspaper pub- 
lisher and probably the oldest living mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity at the time, died 
Nov. 28 in St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, 
Minn., following an operation. 

His first newspaper experience came at 
the age of 12 when he learned to set type 
in his father’s print shop at Sheboygan 


Falls, Wis. In the spring of 1871, he ac 
companied his father to Marinette, Wis., 
where the elder Mr. Noyes established 
the Marinette and Peshtigo Eagle. Save 
for time spent at college, he had been 
continuously in newspaper work since 
that date. Since 1884 he had been asso 
ciated with the Marinette Eagle-Star, most 
of the time as publisher. He also founded 
the Ironwood (Mich.) Daily Globe, now 
published by his son, Linwood I. Noyes, 
and was principal owner of the Marsh 
field (Wis.) News Herald. In addition 
to Linwood, he leaves another son, Eu 
gene, of Akron, O., and a daughter, Mrs 
Walter Keith, also of Akron. 


* 


Horace M. Hopeson (Illinois ’21), news 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, died Nov. 
19 at Ingalis Memorial Hospital, Harvey, 
Ill., after a month’s illness. He was 41 
years old. A member of the Tribune staff 
for 18 years, he had been news editor 
since 1939. He leaves his wife and four 
children. 
* 


Eart Musuuiz, assistant managing edi 
tor of the Indianapolis Star, died in No 
vember at his home in Indianapolis fol 
lowing an extended illness. He was 62 
years old. Except for an interval of about 
three years, he had been associated with 
the Star for 28 years. He was a profes 
sional member of the Butler chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

* 
Morris Hepter (Colorado °25) died in 
Waveland, Miss., Dec. 2, 1941. Formerly 
associate editor of Official Detective mag 
azine, he went to Waveland in the fall 
of 1940 and since that time had free 
lanced with his wife in the writing of 
the detective stories. He leaves his wife. 
Alyce, and three children. 

_ 


Witt1am E. Mauer, 28 (Marquette °36), 
died at his home in Milwaukee on Dec. 
27, 1941. Maher joined the Milwaukee 
staff of the Associated Press soon after his 
graduation. While at Marquette, he 
edited the Marquette Tribune, student 
weekly and was an associate editor of the 
Hilltop, student annual. He was secre 
tary of the Marquette chapter of SDX, 
the Union Board and the Press club. He 
was a member of Alpha Sigma Nu, na 
tional honorary Jesuit society. Maher 
was a director of the motion pictures 
used in Catholic Charities drives in Mil 
waukee. 





Going Into Training? 


Wherever you go, whatever you 
do, The QUILL will follow you—IF 
you keep the circulation department 
informed. 


If you are going into military train- 
ing for Uncle Sam, changing jobs, 
moving to the next state or street, 
make sure you promptly notify— 


The QUILL 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago, Il. 























The Right to Criticise 


Instructions issued to the press to 
date regarding material that should not 
be printed, lest it give vital information 
to the enemy, have significantly pointed 
out there is and will be no restriction on 
the right of the press to comment upon 
and criticise the acts of officials in their 
conduct of the war. 

Some of the brasshats in government 
and industry, also in other fields, prob- 
ably would prefer to see the press com- 
pletely muzzled as it has been in the dic- 
tator nations—with all chance of criti- 
cism stifled. 

Such a step in this country—or in any country that has ex- 
perienced any freedom of the press whatsoever—would be 
fatal. Distrust and fear of those at the helm would fester and 
eventually flare violently forth were it generally felt that 
things were not going as they should and that the press could 
say nothing about such conditions. 





Barran’s press has been and is fiercely outspoken in its 
criticism and condemnation of those whose muddling has cost 
vital strategic points, lives and materials. 

For example, the series of reverses in Malaya—as the Japs 
pressed on toward Singapore until they met the singing Aussies 
—roused the British people to bitter and biting expressions 
which also were voiced in the press. 

“Cabinet duds” and “Singapore blimps” were among the 
more charitable expressions the press applied to those who had 
failed to halt the advance of the Japs. 

This quotation from the London Express gives some idea of 
the sort of things the British papers have been saying: 

“Here is the great tragedy of Malaya. . .. We could have 
had a native defense force in Malaya of even better quality than 
that which Gen. MacArthur raised in the Philippines. But a 
pack of whisky-swilling planters and military birds of passage 
have forgotten this side of the Malayan population. They have 
handed it over to the Japanese along with the radio station and 
stores at Penang.” 


No, let there be no restriction on the right of the press, and 
the people whose voice it is, to criticise those who make serious 
mistakes, who fail to meet the responsibility and trust imposed 
in them, or who in any measure fail to serve the best interests 
of the common weal. 

May it never be possible for the brass hats who cashiered 
Billy Mitchell, because he dared to fight for his convictions, to 
stifle reports of their failures. May there never come a time in 
this country when military master minds like those who 
pigeon-holed reports and recommendations on tank and other 
forms of mechanized warfare can tell the press what and what 
not to print. 


Ir there need be another example of the need for healthy crit- 
icism (and in addressing these remarks to newspaper people 
this department realizes it is like the minister who addresses 
his remarks to those in church when he really wants to reach 
those who are sleeping or on the golf course), there is the 
scrambled, confused situation that has existed in Washington 
regarding the defense organization. 

Here, for many vital months the nation had been confronted 
with a situation ridiculous were it not so serious, so vital to the 
very lives of the United Nations. 

It were as though a university had a wealth of strong, husky, 
brainy, aggressive football players—but all playing quarter- 
back. Or maybe it was that the coach was playing quarterback 
and there was no one on the team to call the signals when the 
coach was busy somewhere else. 


AS 
WE VIEW 
IT 


Some gains were made—but far short 
of the goal desired and necessary. A wave 
of public indignation began to roll up. 
The press raised its voice again and again 
to point the need for a team-quarterback, 
a captain who would be given the respon- 
sibility of calling the signals, of directing 
the tremendous possibilities the team 
contained in its membership. 


Mavyse it was this public outcry, re- 

ported and augmented by the cries of the 

press, that eventually brought the nam- 

ing of the quarterback captain by the 

coach—a man named Nelson. Or maybe 
it was the blunt speaking, criticism and advice of a visiting 
coach and his quarterback captain—a couple of hard-hitting, 
hard-headed and quick-tongued individuals by the names of 
Churchill and Beaverbrook, that brought the shift. 

At any rate, criticism and suggestion have had their effect. 
A quarterback has been named with full authority, responsi- 
ble only to the coach himself. He will assign the players, 
shuffle and reshuffle his lineup until the V-formation reaches 
the smooth, ground-gaining, goalward sweep that will polish 
off the Axis aggregation as completely and as finally as the 
Minnesota juggernaut would roll over the hapless eleven of a 
jerkwater college. 


THERE is no substitute for—no medicine or tonic so effec- 
tive as—stiff doses of caustic but constructive criticism at times 
when a patient needs it. 

And what patient—as your doctor friends can testify—ever | 
willingly swallowed a dose of bitter medecine if he could avoid 
it? 

Happily, President Roosevelt and his Director of Censorship, 
Byron Price, as well as others in the Governmental picture, ap- 
parently realize this and are determined no muzzle of this sort 
will be applied to the press. 

Meanwhile, that the press willingly will desist from printing 
information and pictures which might aid the enemy goes with- 
out saying. 

° 


Watch the Yellow Line! 


Bz careful how you use the word “yellow” in headline, story 
or editorial referring to the war in the Far East. We’ve seen 
reference to the “yellow peril,” the “treacherous, yellow at- 
tackers,” etc. 

Let’s not forget that we have some very valuable friends and 
allies—the Chinese—whose skins happen to be yellow but 
whose hearts and whose courage certainly are not. 

Let’s not forget that included in the roster of the United 
Nations are men of many pigmentations of skin—and that their 
color in no way detracts from their fighting ability. 

Also, let’s not forget that one of the greatest fighters and 
sportsmen the world ever has known is now a private serving 
Uncle Sam—Joe Louis. 

. 


“If you take from the individual his right to speak as he 
pleases by word of mouth, you have established the principle 
that all individuals—yourself among them—can be deprived 
of their right to speak as they please by word of mouth. If you 
take from one newspaper its right to speak as it pleases through 
its editorial columns, you have established the principle that all 
newspapers—your favorite among them—can be deprived of 
their right to speak as they please through their editorial col- 
umns. Doing this, you have not only destroyed democracy— 
you have destroyed yourself.”—ALLEN Drury, editor, the Tulare 
(Calif.) Bee. 
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AT DEADLINE 


| Concluded from page 2| 


had had considerable experience in trade 
journals, house organs and employe pub- 
lications. To them went our young un- 
dergraduate, asking them to spare him a 
few minutes to go over with him the 
copies of the publication and offer any 
suggestions or criticisms they might have. 
They gladly did so. 

Returning to his campus, the under- 
graduate then set out to get copies of 
similar publications from companies in 
many fields. 

After studying these publications, plus 
the suggestions he had received and add- 
ing his own views and suggestions for 
possible improvements, he prepared a 
complete but concise report and a dummy 
of the sort of employe publication he 
would like to edit for his prospective em 
ployer. 

He did such a thorough job of it that 
the day after his graduation the editor- 
ship he sought was awaiting him. He’s 
still on the job—putting out a lively, at- 
tractive and informative publication. 

He knew what he wanted—and he knew 
how to go about getting it. That others 
might well follow his example is indi- 
cated by what James Irwin has to say 
about this field of journalism. 


THe QUILL’S series on military jour 
nalism apparently is being read with 
wide interest by younger newspapermen 
throughout the country. 

We're trying to cover different phases 
of the subject—camp papers, public re- 
lations, free lancing, the use of journal 
istic training in actual maneuvers, etc., 
etc. There are still some mighty interest- 
ing articles ahead. The Deadliner hopes 
these past, present and future articles 
will help a lot of former newspapermen 
get in some journalistic jabs at the Japs 
along with their other military duties. 

This month’s cover is, we gather, fairly 
typical of what is happening in the vari- 
ous camps. Some swell staffs are being 
made up, including everything from cubs 
to editors—with artists, cartoonists, pho- 
tographers and other specialists as well. 

Maybe you'll recognize some of the men 
appearing in the cover photo by E. Fred 
Miller, of the 35th Division. Here they 
are, as identified for us by Merrill Panitt: 
In the slot is Staff Sergt. Kenneth L. Fox, 
former Kansas City Star reporter who is 
chief of the section. Looking over his 
shoulder is Capt. Chester K. Shore, press 
relations officer, publisher of the Augusta 
(Kan.) Gazette. 

From left to right around the front of 
the desk are Willard Throop, the section’s 
chief (and only) clerk; Merrill Panitt, 
former United Press legislative corre- 
spondent at Jefferson City, Mo.; Don Eng- 
lish, formerly of the Kansas City Star and 
the Springfield (Mo.) Leader and Press; 
George Near, former managing editor of 
the Nebraska City (Neb.) News-Press; 
and Pete Erickson, former Kansas City 
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Star and Springfield Leader and Press 
reporter. 

Standing, from left to right, are: Ben 
Nicks, former Kansas City Journal sports 
man, and William G. Thompson, the sec- 
tion’s radio announcer, formerly with 
KFRU, Columbia, Mo., and other stations. 
Busy in the rear, at the right, is Homer 
Province, the section’s artist. 

We’d count on that gang to trade words, 
blows or what have you with any bunch 
of Japs, Nazis or Black Shirts they might 
come up against! More power to your 
words—and deeds, Ye 35th! 


Ray YARNELL, editor of Capper’s 
Farmer, published at Topeka, Kan., is 
trying an interesting editorial experi- 
ment. 

Each month he invites an outstanding 
editor of a country weekly in one of the 
states where the magazine’s circulation is 
heaviest to prepare a guest editorial. The 
guest editorial is set apart from the rest 
of the page by rules which make it stand 
out prominently. He plans to have such 
editorials from newspapermen in 15 or 
16 midwestern states. 

Bernard Finn, editor of the Sarcoxie 
(Mo.) Record, wrote the first one; C. A 
Stoddard, editor of the Craig (Colo.) Em 
pire-Courier, whose article, “Crusade 
Or Die in Spirit!” appeared in THe QuILL 
for November, the second editorial. 

It seems an excellent idea to this de 
partment—a feature of benefit to all con 
cerned. 





A net paid circulation of over 5,000,000 
copies monthly, the greatest ever attained 
by a magazine, has been announced by 
the editors of Reader’s Digest. These 
figures do not include the 200,000 circu- 
lation of the English edition of the Digest, 
nor the 380,000 circulation of the Span- 
ish-language edition. An _ edition in 
Portuguese primarily for distribution in 
Brazil and Portugal will be issued start- 
ing in February. 
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The Zenger Fund 


The John Peter Zenger Memo 
rial Fund for the erection of a 
Memorial Shrine to the Bill of 
Rights and 


Freedom of the 
Press 


to be erected on the Historic 
Green of Old St. Paul’s Church, 
Eastchester, New York, has 
been approved and sponsored 
by many 
tions. 


newspaper associa 


Your Contribution is 
Respectfully Solicited 


Please send check to The Zen 
ger Memorial Fund, Old Times 
Building, 1475 Broadway, New 
York City, and greatly oblige 
the Members of the Press Com 
mission. 

















Protect Your 
Fraternity Name 


Your Balfour contract guar 
antees the maintenance of 
official specifications and pro 
tects your fraternity name 
and insignia from falling into 
foreign hands Guard your 
insignia by ordering ONLY 
from your official jeweler 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 








It’s Your Service! 


Employers in all branches 
of journalism are experienc 
ing difficulties these days in 
finding the right men for 
openings. 

Men who are available 
for those openings aren't 
psychic, either. 

For all members of Sigma 
Delta Chi— both employers 
and men seeking positions 
the fraternity’s own Personnel 
Bureau is the logical place t 
turn to in solving the prol 
lem. The Personnel Bureau 
is maintained for only one 
purpose 
bers. 

Let the Personnel Bureau 
help YOU make the right 


contact! 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


A nationwide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity 


to serve the mem 

















“, .. and just what do you do for a living?” 


“Why... we help people. We help people 
who publish newspapers ... people who write 
them ... print them... 
. and people who use 


. circulate them .. . 
sell space in them . . 
them.” 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER is the news paper 


about news papers—has been for 57 years. It is 
like no other business or professional journal. 


It is read and used by a group of people who 
have one great common interest .. . NEWS- 


PAPERS. 


Every week of the year, EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER provides a forum where the news and 
developments of newspapers and affecting news- 
papers are interpreted and discussed. 


That is why any newspaperman conscientiously 
concerned about doing his job better in 1942 
can get good value from the pages of this news- 
paper about news papers. 


If you are not reading and using EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER, make it a point to subscribe to- 
day. Four dollars invested in a subscription 
will bring you back $400.00 in new ideas and 
job helps. EDITOR & PUBLISHER, Times 
Tower, Times Square, New York, N. Y. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


. . the newspaper about newspapers 





